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We are happy to announce tlie publication, by E. Lit- | Franklin,* who in the angry contests between the pro- 


tell,of another half volume of the Memoirs of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania; which contains a rich treat 
for those who feel interested in the history and antiqui- 
lies of our state. From this book we select the 
following admirable article, tending to remove many 
erroneous impressions of the character of the venera- 
ble founder of our state, and we invite the attention of 


ourrcaders to this, as well as the othe} papers, contain- 
ed in the volume. 


AN EXAMINATION 
OF THE VARIOUS CHARGES BROUGHT RY HISTORIANS 
AGAINST 
WILLIAM PENN 


Both as a man and as a political governor. 
By Jon R. Tyson, Esquire. 


Read before the Society, February 3, 1830. 





A variety of causes concurred to render the life 


prietary and popular parties, espoused the cause of the 
atter, and acted in the triple capacity of agent to solicit 
and transact the affairs of the colony, of printer, and 
member,} in an assembly, which, however justly, was 
ardently opposed to the interests of the Penn family. It 
may fairly be supposed that, in the excitement of con- 
tending for rights then undoubtedly withheld or invad- 
ed, Dr. Franklin may have conceived antipathies against 
the father as well as his children which disqualified him 
for the business he had undertaken. Indeed his charac- 
ter of partisan is constantly betrayed by the strain of ar- 
gument which pervades the Review, and the cutting 
gibes and sly innuendoswith which each page is replete. 
He had dénz enough for his purpose by proclaiming the 
constitutional rights of British subjects, and that these, 
though guaranteed in the Royal Charter, had been abus- 
ed and violated; but he needs must deduce from the 
earliest period of the province an unbroken series of 
wrongs and outrages upon popular liberty, the recital of 
which he knew would awaken sentiments of hostility, & 
destroy all the latent respect, which, on account of the 
virtues of William Penn, might still be entertained for 
his successors. The Historical Review, therefore, pre- 
senting but one aspect of the subject is entitled to little 
authoritative respect as a history. 

The different imputations contained in this work all 


and actions of William Penh, the subjects of sus- | tend to produce an impression that William Penn op- 


picion and reproach. His religion no less than his 
efforts in the cause of religious toleration; his fa- 
miliarity with James Il.; and his situation as pro- 
prietary of Pennsylvania; all conspired to injure bi'm 
in the estimation of many of his contemporaries. Haste or 


posed the just rights or conceded privileges of the 
people. A briefreference to his sentiments and acts will 
prove, that reflections like these are totally unfounded. 

If we look at the provisions ef the various charters 
granted by the proprietary at different times, we shall 


carelessness has, in too many instances, perpetuated | find that liberty as extensive as is compatible with the 
what sectarian bigotry and political zeal at first engen- | existence of a political state, is their distinguishnig fea- 
dered. It is high time to examine, with candourand |tyre. The people were represented in the assembly 
with care, the justice of the numerous charges which | and council, and though at the beginning the power of 
continue to assail the memory of a man so gifted, admi- originating bills was confined to the latter with the gov- 
red&venerated; charges which unceasingly receive from | ernor, the privilege was subsequently conferred on both 
the repetitions -and versions of successive chroniclers | without distinction. His own language demonstrates 


some new confirmation. They are not concentered | that he had a just conception of the essence of political 
in a single book, but lie scattered over numerous | freedom: “Any government,” says he, “‘is free to the 
volumes, each containing some variation from the rest, | people under it, whatever be the frame, where the laws 
and each endeavoring to surpass its fellows in the adop- | rule, and the peuple are parties to those laws; and more 
tion of some gratuitous narrative, or the boldness of in- | than this is tyranny, oligarchy, and confusion.” It is 
terpretation given to particular portions. very certain that the liberty enjoyed by his colony was 

The cause of truth and the integrity of history require | esteemed, at the time, rather of dangerous tendency, 
that error, if it exist, should be arrested. I propose | and required his utmost vigilance before the throne. — 
therefore to examine in detail the assertions against | He answered the objections of the lords of trade to the 
Penn, and to expose such part of his public and private | act of privileges to a freeman, passed in 1705, in a man- 
career as may be necessary for the discussion of the | —————_______ 


points in controversy. * Clarkson, in his life of Penn, says that it was attrib- 
Among the early works which throw odium upon his | uted to one Ralph, and was written “to prejudice the 


name as a legislator and friend of political liberty, 
“The Historical Review of Pennsylvania” stands con- 
spicuous. Most of the accusations to be found in this, 
are repeated by subsequent writers, without looking 
further, or examining the correctness with which they 


people against the proprietary family.” It is highly 
probable that Ralph, who then resided in Philadelphia, 
and was intimate with Franklin, assisted in the work. 

+ It has been said that Dr. Franklin was clerk and 
member of the assembly at the same time, but this 


are here preferred. It has been quoted as authority |seems to bea mistake. He was clerk in 1746; but he 
superior to exception, while it is well known to |was not at that time a member. JVilliam Franklin of- 
be the production of party zeal, and manifests but | ficiated jor several years subsequent as clerk, while 
too many evidences of a feeling altogether incompatible | Benjamin Franklin was a member of the house; the 
with fairand candid representation, The work, altho’ | name probably has given rise to the error. [Votes of 
never acknowledged, is universally attributed to Dr. | Assembly. 


Vou. VI. 
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ner which displayed, in a most amiable point of view, 
his zeal for the immunities of his colony. He strenu- 
ously urged that the act was consistent with Magna 
Charta, and that adventurers to Pennsylvania had not 
gone so far from England, to lose a tittle of its benefits. 
Burke, in his “Account of the European Settlements in 
America,” in adverting to what he calls Penn’s “noble 
charter of privileges” to the people of his province, 
says, “he made the most perfect freedom, both civil and 
religious, the basis of his establishment.” This opinion 
will be abundantly confirmed, by a succinct allusion to 
the prominent events and various constitutions of the 
colony, the latter made with the consent or at the 
express instance of the proprictary, Immediately 
after the acquisition of Pennsylvania, by virtue of the 
charter of Charles II., William Penn published an ac- 
count of the country, stating the terms upon which he 
would part with the land, and apprising those who in- 
tended to emigrate of the unavoidable privations inci- 
dent to their residence ina new world. His ‘*Condi- 
tions and Concessions” more fully disclosed his views, 
ang this was followed by a developement of their civil 
constitution, called ‘*lhe Frame of Government,” which 
cordially,met the wishes of the colonists, who, according 
to Markham, ‘‘unless pleased, and granted whatever 
they wanted, would not have settled his country.” Up- 
on the arrival of the proprietary, in 1682, an assembly 
was conyened at Chester, which, after uniting the ter- 
ritories and province, and naturalizing foreigners, passed 
**The Great Law,” which, in a word, establishes the 
rights of conscience, breathes mercy to the criminal, 
and protects the naturalrights of man. That part of it 
which relates to property, has been sanctioned by the 
voice of public approbatienand applause. Without in- 
dicating other provisions admirably in unison, the re- 
jection of the rules of primogeniture in the descent of 
estates, sufficiently discovers the democratical founda- 
tion upon which Penn deliberately resolved to rear his 
colony. The provisions of the criminal portions of “The 
Great Law” have given rise to some diversity of opin- 
ion; and a late historian* seems to think that those contra 
bonos mores pursue minor transgressions so far, that they 
smack of puritanism and severity. It is true that drink- 
ing, stage-plays, cards, cock-fighting, bull baits, masks, 


revels, &c. were forbidden, and punished by a brief 


imprisonment or a trifling penalty; but it must be recol- 
lected that these amusements, though some of them are 
permitted at the present day, were very like to prove 
hurtful to a youthful colony, whose duty consisted in 
the destruction of the immense forests that surrounded 
them, and the advancement of agricultural and commer- 
cial industry. Penn too, as a man and a Christian, was 
anxious to reconstruct the social and moral edifice upon 
purer principles than the old; but though intent upon 


this, he used neither intolerance nor cruelty to aid him | 


in the workmanship. No evidence of either is percep- 
tible in his code. 1t proclaimed liberty to all, and hail- 


ed with open arms professors of every religious persua- | 
sion. Let the sanguinary penalties of the New Eng- 


land code, of 1641, be placed in opposition to its mild 
inflictions; or let its uniyersal toleration be contrasted 
with the law of Connecticut, passed in 1705, against 
heretics.¢ f more be wanting, it may be added, that 
Burke, Anderson, Oldmixon, Father O’Leary, Ebeling, 


and most of Penn’s biographers, unite in attributing the | 


superiority of Pennsylvania, in social happiness and do- 
mestic quiet, over the other settlements in America, to 
the influence of his early laws. 


* Mr. Gordon. 


+ This law was abolished by Queen Anne. After 
proscribing all kinds of heretics, it provides in particular, 
that Quakers shall be imprisoned or sent out of the col- 
ony; thatall unnecessary discourse with Quakers, or the 
possession of their books, shall be penal; and that the 
master of a vessel, who shall land Quakers without car- 
rying them away, shall pay the penalty of £20, &c, 








| When the time limited in the Charter arrived, ail the 
| inhabitants, in compliance with its injunctions,were sum- 
moned by the proprietary to attend personally in con- 
}vention. A form of government so entirely popular 
| being waived by general consent, the power of legisla- 
tion was conferred on twelve delegates from each of the 
counties, nine for the assembly and three for the coun- 
cil. As fears were expressed that an omission to use 
_the legislative franchise in the manner pointed out by 
| the constitution, rendered that instrument a nullity, 
| Penn concurred with the people in framing anew char- 
| ter, which, after reducing the assembly to thirty-six 
| members and the council to eighteen, deprived him, as 
governor, of his treble vote in the latter. The privi- 
leges of the assembly were likewise amplified by a res- 
olution of the house, approved by the proprietary, 
| giving to them the power of originating as well as re- 
| jecting all legislative measures. And although a “court- 
| ly member,” as we are told by Mr. Gordon, objected to 
such a pretension, it cannot be imputed to Penn, for 
we know not that he sanctioned the opposition; and we 
are directly informed by Ebeling, that some of the 
| members endeavoured to extend his influence beyond 
| the limits which he himself had prescribed. Ebeling, 
| who seems coolly to have investigated the nature and 
| consequences of thes anges in the Charter,as wellas 
justly appreciated th alevolence of ‘*The Historical 
Review,” has these words: ‘It is not to be denied, 
that all these alterations in the form of government, 
| even where they appeared to increase the power of the 
_ proprietary, were still more favourable to the freedom 
of the inhabitants; and the pains which Penn took to 
| simplify the constitution, evince his foresight as well as 
| the goodness of his heart. A man of Franklin’s ind 
and genius, therefore, should not have echoed the lan- 
' guage which at a later period was held by a discontent- 
| ed assembly, and should not have accused Penn of craf- 
| tily endeavouring tc lessen the freedom that he had pro- 
| mised. ‘The journals of the assembly, which this severe 
judge himself published, bear testimony that **that body 
| solemnly returned thanks to the proprietary for grant- 
| ing them more liberty than they had expected.”+ The 
| proprietary seemed desirous of reducing to practice his 
| own description of freedom, by making, in fact, the 
| people “parties to those laws” which their representa- 
'tivesenacted. For this purpose all bills to be proposed 
were directed to be published,to enable the members of 
assembly, together with their constituents, in their res- 
| pective counties, to deliberate upon the nature and ten- 
| dency of each previous to the general session. Such is the 
| character of the measures taken, involving the rights 
'and immunities of the subject, till Penn’s departure 
' from the province, in 1684. It is needless to follow the 
| numerous disputes between his deputies and the assem- 
bly during the period ofhisabsence. No doubt, Black- 
| well was frequently perverse, and the assembly being 
‘imperfectly acquainted with their legislative duties, 
were frequently obstinate. As they sometimes fancied 
themselves omnipotent in legislation, Penn thought 
_ proper, on one occasion, to reprove them, and to insist 
| upon the necessity of his ratification: ‘*The assembly,” 
says he, ‘fas they call themselves, are not so without 
) the governor and privy council—no speaker, clerk, or 
| book, belongs to them—the people have their rep- 
resentatives in the privy council,” &c. 

On his second visit to the province in 1699, under- 
standing that some of the inhabitants were dissatisfied 
with the act of settlement ratified by Markham in 1696, 
he proposed to them the substitution ofanother. The 
charter drawn by the assembly, and even more liberal 
in privileges than those which preceded it, was confirm- 
ed by the proprietary in every particular which had re- 
lation to rights and civil immunities; but those articles 





+ Ebeling’s History of Pennsylvania, translated from 
the German by Mr. Du Ponceau-—Chap. iii. Hazard*s 
Register, 1 vol. page 354, 
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which concerned property and entrenched on his pri- 
vate estate, he cancelled, at once, as an improper inter- 
ference and evincing an unbecoming rapacity. This 
being the last charter of privileges, it is useless to pur- 
sue the history further, except to remark that the 
subsequent discontents of the assembly were en- 
gendered and kept alive by a factious spirit; by 
the indiscretion and follies of the deputy gover- 
nors; and by supposed civil and financial grievances | 
which had no existence. The bone of conten- 
tion between most of the governors and the different 
assemblies, were the quit-rents, which the popular par- 
ty affected to regard as unjust and oppressive. An at- | 
tempt to collect them rendered a governor immediately 
unpopular. They seem, however, to have been a fair clam 
the principles of compact, and as such were sanctioned 
in all the proprietary establishments of North America. 
Oldmixon, in his history of Carolina, says, “every plan- 
ter pays one penny an acre quit-rent, unless he buys it 
off.” ‘The same privilege of reducing their quit-rents, 
was accorded by Penn to the inhabitants. In his descrip- 
tion of the province, published in 1681, immediately 
after the ratification of the Royal Charter, and before a 
singular adventurer had sailed for Pennsylvania, he thus 
alludes to the subject: ‘‘and for the quit-rent, one Eng- 
lish shilling, or the value of it, yearly, for a hundred | 
acres; which such as will, may now, orshereafter, buy 
off, to an inconsiderable matter; but as 1 hold by a small 
rent of the king, so must all hold of me, by a small rent, 
for their own security.”” When the conviction became 
prevalent that an annual render, by way of feudal ac- 
knowledgment, was necessary to perfection of tile, 
since the proprietary held by a similar tenure from the | 
crown, the basis of the objection was instantly changed. | 
It was now insisted that the quit-rents were not granted | 
for the private advantage of the proprietary, but to de- | 
fray the expenses of government. ‘The fallacy of such 
a notion is too readily demonstrated to require an ela- 
borate argument. Suffice it to say, that a quit-rent of 
one shilling for every hundred acres formed a constitu- 
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or from five commissioners, or a deputy governor, ap- 
pointed by himself. The concessions he made to the 
territories were numerous and important; among them 
may be enumerated his direction that the sessions of the 
assembly should be held at Newcastle once in three 
times fur the convenience of their members; and hisap- 
portionment of their share of the public burden accord- 
ing to their ability. In short, without a minute reca- 
pitulation, it may be affirmed that he promptly render- 
ed every assistance calculated to promote the ultimate 
advantage of the province, consistently with a regard to 
what he esteemed his own interests. All must own, 
who look impartially at the transactions of the times, 
that he had to deal with a querulous and suspicious as- 
sembly, too intent upon the enlargement of their own 
privileges properly to appreciate those of the proprie- 
tery. Though many who composed it were men of 
acutenesss and information, and all of them estimable as 
individuals and neighbors, yet the mass were novi homi- 
nes in legislation, and bad not studied very deeply the 
science of artificial rights and duties. William Penn was 
aman of refined and comprehensive intellect, who had 
dived below the surface in the philosophy of life and 
manners, and who had consecrated his being to the 
cause of religion and philanthropy. With these differ- 
ences between them, it required something more ethe- 
real than man however sublimated by piety, to hear 
with equanimity their crude objections to schemes of a 
high moral tendency,and their pragmatical interference 
in matters involving his plainest rights. Asan example of 
the former, the assembly refused their concurrence to 
two bills framed and proposed by himself; one having for 
its object the protection of the Indians from existing 
abuses; and the other, the melioration of the negroes by 
regulating their morals and marriages. ‘The introduc- 
tion of articles into the draft of a charter presented to 
him for signature in 1701, for limiting the price of land; 
appropriating the bay-marshes to the public; and con- 
trolling his disposition of property contiguous to Phila- 
delphia, may be cited as an instance of the latter. Nor 


ent part of the conditions of sale; that the language any } was an indecorous & infamous letter,supposed to be the 


where used is not susceptible of a different meaning; 
that a public appropriation of it was not in the minds of 
the original purchasers; that forty shillings in hand and 
one shilling yearly for ever were the consideration ex- 
pressed in the deeds;* and that there is nothing to coun- 
tenance the construction contended for either in the ori- 
ginal frame of government or the subsequent political 
conventions. In every light in which it can be regard- 
ed, it was certainly reasonable and just; for the pecunia- 
ry consideration of the grant of Pennsylvania, in the 
first place, was a debt of £16,000 due from the crown to 
Admiral Penn, and large disbursements were unavoida- 
ble in peopling a wilderness. Penn, therefore, consid- 
ered these quit-rents, which, though trivial in their 
individual amounts, were large in the aggregate, as 
contributing to his indemnity, and furnishing a lawful 
source of personal revenue. 

Nor is there more basis for the complaint that he did 
not comply in all reasonable matters, with the requisi- 
tions of the assembly. Governors, whose religious feel- 
ings and sentiments, or unpopularity from what cause 
soever, rendered them odious to the people, were re- 
moved. Charters, as we have seen, were altered in|} 
compliance with their prejudices or partialities. And 
it is well known that after the restoration of the council 
to its original state as established in 1683, and the recall 
of Blackwell, Penn offered to the former the nomina- 
tion of three or five persons, of whom he would select 
one for deputy governor. On another occasion he of- 
fered to accept any individual for governor whom they 
might nominate. Toconciliate the estranged feelings 
of the province and territories, he gave them the choice 
of an executive either from the council, which was com- 
posed of delegates chosen by the inhabitants at large, 











*See note in 1 Proud, p. 190. 


production of the speaker, D. Lloyd, of factious memo- 
ry,addressed and privately conveyed to the proprictarys 
wanting to estrange his affections from the provincial 
assembly. It is not surprising, therefore, that he could 
not always understand their remonstrances as literally 
correct, and that he should hesitate about the removal 
of Governor Evans, who, though perhaps on the whole 
deservedly disesteemed, may have been less criminal 
than represented. The efforts of Evans to raise a mil- 
itia in defiance of the religious sentiments of the colo- 
nists, and the false alarms which he excited to prove 
the faith or try the courage of the people, by circula- 
ting rumours that an enemy was approaching the city, 
though amusing, are altogether indefensible and im- 
proper.* 

Among the imputations cast upon Penn by the assem- 
bly and the latter annalists, is one of serious import, and 
which, though in its offensive part destitute of founda- 
tion so far as I have been able to discover, shall receive 
a passing notice. It is that he gave instructions to his 
deputies different from his public orders, and in viola- 
tion of the charter. ‘That private instructions were giy- 
en at critical periods, considering the character of the 
popular elements, is highly probable; and the necessity 
of such a procedure appears to have been suggested by 
the plainest principles of expediency. I have not, how- 
ever, met with an instance of the kind, and diligence of 
search has not been wanting; far less that he ever at- 





*The fever into which he threw the good people of 
the colony by these mischievous alarms, may be imagi- 
ned by the following distich referring to them, extract- 
ed from an Almanac of 1705: 

‘*Wise men wonder, good men grieve, 


Knaves invent and fools believe,’’ &c. 
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tempted an invasion of their chartered privileges. Akin | sities were very various and pressing, he resolved upon 
to this, in point of justice, is the reproach of a recent relinquishing it to Queen Anne for the sum of £20,000. 
historian, that he considered his frame of government, | It is well known, however, that though £12,000 was ul- 
not as a contract between himself and the settlers, but | timately agreed upon as the consideration, and Penn re- 
as the gift of his special grace and revocable athis own | ceived a part of the purchase money, the contract was 
pleasure. It is curious to trace the origin of this refiec- subsequently declared void, by the concurring opinions 
tion. The Historical Review asserts that in 1686, he | of the crown lawyers and the ministry. It is not pre- 
ordered the withdrawal of the charter by his commis- | tended that his pecuniary distresses arose entirely from 
sioners;* this is repeated by Chalmers and Belknap; and | his connection with the province; for his disbursements 
after them, Mr. Gordon, departing a little fiom the current | at court and in Ireland, as he himself acknowledges, 
in which they had so unresistingly glided, produces the | were enormous; and an iniquitous steward, according 
charge that Penn, presuming it to be the offspring of | to Besse and Oldmixon, extausted his resources, and 
lis special favour, supposed that he possessed the pow- | restrained his liberty within the privilege of the Fleet. 
er of revocation. Both these accusations are without | But that his diversified munificence to the Indians and 
the slightest evidence, except that which brings proof; the province, as well as the parsimonious returns of the 
of unpardonable negligence and inattention on the part | latter, contributed to the catastrophe, cannot admit ofa 
of the accusers. It is certain Penn imputed to the pro-} doubt. Governor Evans, with what propriety I shall 
vincial council repeated infringements of the charter, | not now inquire, in one of his messages, says, that ‘the 
which amounted, in his estimation, to a forfeiture, if he | Proprietary, who, it was well known, had hitherto sup- 
chose to avail himself of the advantage.t The correct- | ported this government, had been frequently solicited, 
ness of this view is too obvious to require the aid of le-| upon the treatment he had met with, to resign and 
gal principles. A compact, the stipulations of which | throw up all without further care, &c.” Clarkson says, 
have been violated by one party, must surely be void or | ‘in America he had sacrificed a princely fortune for the 
not, at the discretion of the other. public good.” Penn himself says, in reference to the 
Several of the later historians, in the zeal of crimina- | P¢glect on the part of the colony of his remittances, 
tion or affected independence, have gone still further, | “that he would spend his private estate to discharge ® 
and charged upon Penn the desire to exempt his pro- | Public station.” And as exemplifying his disinterested 
prictary estates from taxation. I do not agitate the | Senerosity towards the colony, it one be mentioned, 
question as to the right of a proprietary to this immuni- | that he declined accepting, in 1683, the impost on the 
ty—few perhaps will contend for such a right; I deny | ¢Xportation of certain articles offered him by the Assem- 
that during the life of William Penn it was once the bly. From different motives than of pecuniary gain, 
subject of dispute. It was claimed not by himself but | however, he consented to receive a small duty on the 
his successors, and even the Historical Review, upon importation of foreign wines and spirituous liquors in 
which most of the subsequent chronicles have implicitly | the following year; but this miserable pittance, we oe 
depended for the political misdeeds of Penn, confines it | informed, was slowly and partially coliected. Surprise 
tothem.+ The contest began some time after his de- | has sometimes been expressed that the fortune of W il- 
mise, and was carried on with the most acrimony after | liam Penn should be embarrassed, when the proprietary 
the resignation of Hamilton, and chiefly, if not wholly, | ©states in Pennsy lvania, under his successors, were es- 
under the administration of Morris. William Penn, who | timated by Dr. Franklin: at the enormous amount of 
contributed so largely to the disbursements of govern- £10,000,000 sterling. If his own computation be entitled 
ment, would probably have esteemed his exemption | to credit, his losses, up to 1704, were very considerable; 
from greater grievances than this, a striking manifesta- | 40d he agreed, as we have seen, in 1712, within 6 a 
tion of personal kindness, and worthy of very grateful of his demise, to part with all that remained for £12,- 
expressions to the Assembly. But very far from this is | 900, being £4000 less than the original consideration, — 
the fact; he was suffered to complain, and for years to , But it must be recollected that a happy state of tran- 
reiterate the complaint, that the colony neglected not quility, for the space of several years, succeeded the 
only the fulfilment of its promise to reimburse him for | death of Penn; during which period, an unexampled 
his accumulated expenses, but totally disregarded his | crease of emigration, and the consequent extension of 
urgent solicitations for the payment of his quit-rents,— | commerce, gave a new and golden prospect to the col- 
Some even resisted the demand, and it is related, that | OniSts; while land, commanding a ready sale to fresh 
Joshua Carpenter, one of the wealthiest individuals of | SWarms of successive adventurers, rose in price and 
the province, by the advice of his counsel, D. Lloyd, swelled the coffers of the proprictaries. . 
suffered distress and contested the claim in court. This) , William Penn’s treatment of the Indians, though dis- 
hostility on the part of some and the indifference of oth- | tinguished less by the dictates of justice than those of 
ers, he esteemed, as they undoubtedly amounted to, a | warm-hearted and benevolent generosity, has been re- 
hardship; since the province was granted to him by | proached as emanating from the sordid motives of poli- 
Charles II., as an indemnity for an existing debt, and| Cy and selfishness. It is certainly not the doctrine of 
his expenditures, so early as 1685, according to his own | that charity “which thinketh no evil,” to suppose be- 
estimate, exceeded his returns the sum of £6000. In| Cause benign offices and interest concur, that all the 
1694 his pecuniary exigencies induced him to solicit his | benefactions rendered and pains submitted to, are to be 
friends in the province to procure one hundred indiyid- | #8cribed to the exclusive influence of the latter. It is, 
uals, each of whom would advance him £100 for 4 years | i" effect, blotting from the history of human actions all 
without interest. He writes to J. Logan in 1704, “Oh! that is noble, praiseworthy, and exalted; for whose in- 
Pennsylvania, what bast thou cost me! Above £30,000 | terest, beth here and hereafter, is it not to discharge 
more than l ever got by it.” Wis embarrassments in | the duties of justice and beneficence? We must be- 
1709, obliged him to mortgage his proprietary estate | lieve, in opposition to all the characteristic features of 
for £6,600; and three years afierwards, when his neces- | Penn, that he was capable of the most detestable hypoc- 
= iy wre or we _ ~ to the apne eeeran 
*See this refuted in a note to Ebeline’s History of | >! his zealous efforts in the cause of enlightening an 
Pennsylvania, 1 vol. Hazard’s mate, Ose of benefiting the Indians. I do not perhaps place his ex- 
. ; 4 ona ertions in this field, on too high a ground, when I as- 
TSee Penn’s letter to his commissioners, 1686, and | cume that a deep religious sense of duty inspired and 
letter to the council in the same year. In the latter he | hallowed all his endeavors. In his petition to Charles 
observes, “that the charter was forfeited if he would | 47. for a charter, he declares one of his leading objects 
take advantage of it. to be, *‘the glory of God by the civilization of the poor 
+The language used in the Review, p. 83, where it is| Indians.” One of the considerations mentioned in the 
first mentioned, is, “the present proprietaries insist,” &c. } celebrated Charter itself, is his desire to reclaim and 
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subdue, by kind and tender treatment, the wild disposi- | the discussion of the dispositions which have been at- 
tions of these children of nature.* Oldmixon, who, as/| tributed to him, considered as a manand a Christian. I 
he was a furious revolutionist, entertained feelings inimi- | approach these with reluctance, not solely on decount 
cal to William Penn, for his attachment to James IL, | of their intrinsic delicacy, but because most of the re- 
bears the most honorable testimony to the disinterested- | flections have been made or repeated by Mr. Gordon in 
ness and humanity with which be behaved towards the | his recent history of Pennsylvania. Itis a subject of re- 
aborigines. In his account of the British colonies be | gret thata history which discovers creditable research, 
tells us that Penn, previous to his departure from the | care, and precision, should have given its sanction to 


province in 1684, had made a league of amity with | opinions involving the reputation of an individual, 


nineteen Indian nations, and that he spent ‘some thou. | whose illustrious deeds form one of the brightest pages 


sand pounds to instruct, support and oblige them.” He/| in the national annals. Independence is necessary to 
admits that his bounty contributed to impair -his estate; | the integrity of narrative, and when, as the champion of 
and gives all praise to the laws which he framed for pro- | truth and the dispenser of justice, the historian perceives 
tecting them against the abuse and cupidity of the set-| impropriety of action or obliquity of motive, and has 
tlers.f A contemporary writer, after lauding the wis-} proofs not to be controverted—facts unequivocal and 








dom of his general laws and the uniform equity of his | 
administration, speaks in terms of the highest eulogy of 





superior to distrust or explanation—he is bound in hon- 
or and in conscience fearlessly to regard the fruit of his 


‘this kind, just and prudent treatment of the native Indi-| investigations. But it is certainly a more pleasing task 
ans.” Indeed, at that day, it must have excited both | to present unveiled the beauty and dignity of virtue, 
wonder and admiration, that he should recognise as, where nothing appeared but the deformity of vice—to 
equal and treat with lenity, hordes of infidel savages | remove the film of prejudice and blot out the errors of 


who were acustomed to be considered by Europeans as 
the legitimate objects of violence, rapme and murder. | 
In a word, touching the subject of motive, if evidence 
demonstrating his instant and continued recognition of 
their title to exclusive property in the soil till surrender- 
ed; if unremitting vigilance over their rights; munificent 
expenditure of money for their physical benefit; fervent 
endeavors for their moral and mental melioration; and | 
the scrupulous redemption of every pledge or promise, | 
be sufficient to authorise a favourable interpretation, the 
solution of the question is void of difficulty. It only re- 
quires an eye to glance through the history of his tran- 
sactions with this helpless and untutored race, from the | 
period of the first treaty in 1682, tothe time of his final | 
separation from the province, and even up to the year | 
1712, to be convinced of the existence of a zeal and | 
magnanimity which can only be explained by referring | 
them to a fervid, conscientious benevolence. No spec- | 
tacle can be more beautiful than that of the first treaty, 
which presents a ruthless band of barbarian warriors, | 








whose delight were undistinguishing bloodshed and | 
brutal carnage, tamed and overcome by the voice of 
Christianity and peace. On this victory, it has been 
remarked, modern history may dwell with pleasure; 
and we want not the testimony of Voltaire and the Ab- 
be Raynal—though estimable in themselyes—to the fi- | 
delity with which the stipulations were performed, —to | 
ensure a conviction that the common God of the Chris- | 
tian and the Indian, guarded the place and sanctified | 
the meeting. As the charactor of Penn’s negotiations | 
with the aborigines is so generally known that a refer- 
ence to them in detail, can only be the repetition of a 
story often told, I shall merely observe that the affec- 
tion they ever retained and expressed for the good Onas, | 
is a gratifying and conclusive attestation of his justice, 
sincerity, and beneficence.§ 

Having now disposed of the charges which concern 
William Penn as proprietary of Pennsylvania, I come to 








t 





*The language of the charter is, “Whereas our trusty | 
and well beloved subject, William Penn, Esq., son and | 
heir of Sir William Penn, deceased, out of a commend. | 
able desire to enlarge our British empire, and promote | 
such useful commodities, as may be of benefit to us and | 
our dominions, as also to reduce the savage nations by | 
just and gentle manners, to the love of civil society and | 
Christian religion, hath humbly besought leave of us,” | 
&e. 

{See also on this subject, Mr. Roberts Vaux’s Anni- | 
versary Discourse delivered before the Historical Socie- | 
ty, Jan. 1, 1227, in Memoirs, 2 vol. part I. 

¢Anderson. 

§See De Witt Clinton’s address before the New York | 
Historical Society in 1811, where it is mentioned that | 


the Shawanese, who had been subjugated by the Five | 


Nations, were permited by Penn to setttle in the western 
part of Pennsylvania. 


misconception. It was with pain, therefore, that we 
saw scattered over Mr. Gordon’s book, the charges, 
that the province was too quiet, monotonous, and cir- 
cumscribed for Penn’s ambitious longing after distinc- 
tion; that the gratifications of the court of St. James 
were too alhuring for the lifeless tedium and unattrac- 
tive obscurity of such a residence; that he sacrificed his 
time and fortune in the pursuit of fame; and that having 
drunk deeply in common with his sect, “of the puritan- 
ical spirit which drew its jurisprudence from the Old 
Testament,” his laws in reference to the minor morals 
of society were unnecessarily severe.* Perhaps ofall the 
imputations which have been brought to sully the mem- 
ory of Penn, that which ascribes to him worldly ambi- 
tion, is the least susceptible ofsupport. The solemnity 
of his pastoral or ministerial character—his life spent in 
acts of unostentatious benevolence—his habitual self 
denial—his superiorty to the utmost inflictions of secta- 
rian fervour—as they should have protected him from 


| such a suspicion—are all directly at variance with the 


probability of its truth. A synoptical view of his life 
will abundantly repel the charge. 

The brilliant prospects offered to William Penn from 
the rank of his family, and the political connections of 
his father, were sacrificed or relinquished, at an early 
age, by his adherence to a despised sect. Neither con- 
tempt nor reproaches, the indignation of a doting pa- 
rent nor repeated imprisonments, were capable of affec- 
ting the sclf-denying tenacity of his purpose. Reviled 
for the adoption of a garb and manners esteemed un- 
couth and repulsive, he was shunned by the compan- 
ions of his youth; while his disregard for the rituals of 
the national church induced the belief that he was an 
enemy to religion. No course of conduct could be 
more at war with the suggestions of ambition than that 
which he pursued, in defiance both of the entreaties of 
Sir William, and the uplifted and powerful arm of sec- 
ular authority. In opposition to the sentiments of all 
who could accelerate his rise, or promote his interests, 
in England, he devoted the powers of his mind to the 
grand scheme of universal toleration. He made it the 
ground-work of his social system in Pennsylvania; to 
promote it he renounced fortune, and subjected him- 
self'to all the evils arising from exasperated zeal. Re- 
ports the most injurious to his pretensions, as a Qua- 
ker, were circulated against him, in consequence of 
these exertions. He was called a Jesuit—declared 
to have been educated at St. Omer’s—to have taken or- 


| ders at Rome—obtained a dispensation to marry—and 


officiated, in many instances, asa priest at Whitehall, 
St. James’s, and elsewhere.t So fierce and loud were 


*See Gordon’s History of Pennsylvania, pages 71, 83, 
88, 176. 


{See Penn’s reply to Popple’s letter for a refutation 
of these charges. 
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his enemies, and so serious the nature of some of the 
charges, that he was fora temporary period abandoned 
by the most estimable of his associates. Among it all 
he was capable of using language such as the iollowing: 
“I have been made willing to relinquish and forsake all 
the vain fashions, enticing pleasures, alluring honours, 


and glittering glories of this transitory world, and readi- | 


ly to accept the portion of a fool, from this deriding 
generation, and become a man of sorrows, and a perpet- 
ual reproach to my familiars.’’* 

His attendance at court was prompted by pure and 
disinterested views of benefit to his sect, his colony, 
and the cause of religious freedom. Through his in- 
strumentality the privileges of the first were enlarged 
by the dispensation of oaths; wrongs inflicted upon the 
second, were redressed and its rights restored; and the 
latter was promoted and finally recognised. We have 
many proofs of his ready access to the monarch; and we 
are not left without the reasons, as well as consequen- 
ces resulting from it. 
was the friend of Sir William; and upon his accession 
to the throne, having promised protection to the son, 
transferred to him his warm attachment for the father. 
William Penn was held in so high esteem that he en- 


joyed the royal presence in exclusion of the best peers | 


of the realm, and was permitted to entertain confiden- 
tial discourse with the sovereign for hours together.— 
Matters, it is related, of the utmost secrecy and impor- 
tance were communicated to him with freedom. What 


an opportunity was here presented for the gratificaticn | 
of ambition; for aggrandizement and office! But in the | 


whole course of his correspondence with James, from 
from the period of his accession to his flight into France, 
we do not see a single instance of interested solicita- 
tation. He derived from it neither personal nor pecu- 
niary advantage; no emolument of any kind, or function 
that could satisfy the pruriency of an aspiring man. It 
was the instrument only of doing good to others. The 
royal sun-shine in which he seemed to bask, while its 
genial and invigorating rays were freely imparted to all 
for whom it was solicited, only served to dry up Ais 
means, and to stop the fair current of his prospects. ‘To 
it, in a great measure, may be attributed the calumnies 
of Bishop Burnet; the insinuations of Lord Littleton; the 
hue and cry of the high church party; the temporary 


deprivation of his province; and the other numerous in- | 


juries to which he was subjected in the early part of the 
subsequent reign. 
nalized by an act of private justice, which reflects upon 
him distinguished honour. 
king permitted him to invite the return to England of 


the illustrious Locke, then a voluntary exile in Holland | 


on account of an arbitrary divesture of his rights at Ox- 
ford. The act of toleration which passed during the 


reign of William and Mary, has been justly ascribed to | 


the impression produced by his writings and conversa- 


tion, both upon the king, while Prince of Orange, and | 


the people. He laboured not-merely for toleration but 
the removal of tests; and it was in reference to this sub- 
ject, at the Hague, that he is said to have irritated Bur- 
net who was endeavoring to persuade the prince against 
giving it his sanction. The discussion of the topic left 
Burnet in a fever which displays its effects by a sneer, 
in his famous “History of his own Times,” whenever 
the occasion justifies an allusion to Penn. It cannot be 
necessary to detail the evidences of the zeal or the am- 
plitude of his efforts in regard to his sect or colony; suf- 
fice it tu say, that in every emergency he was the elo- 
quent and successful organ of both. But the public 
benefactions which he was the means of dispensing, are 
not the most amiable fruits of his influence and familiar- 
ity with James. Bernard Croese relates that Penn’s 
house and gates were always thronged with suppliants, 
desiring him to present their addresses to his majesty; 

*“Innocency with her Open Face, &c.’’—written 
while a prisoner in the tower. 
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and that sometimes ‘‘more than two hundred’ were to 
be seen soliciting an audience. His fearless and lauda- 
ble conduct in writing a letter to the king on behalf of 
the fellows of Magdalen College, after the royal deter- 
mination had been made and expressed to elect a Cath- 
olic to the vacant presidentship, is attested in highly 
honourable terms by Creech, Dr. Sykes, and Sewel, in 
his “History of the Quakers.” In giving an account of 
this epistle to Dr. Charlett, Creech says, that Penn no- 
bly told the king, that he required a breach of their 
oaths, and that “such mandates were a force on the 
conscience and not very agreeable to his other gracious 
indulgences.” I cannot omit an additional instance of 
the private favours conferred through his agency, to elu- 
cid:te the disinterested benevolence of his leading pur- 
poses. It is mentioned by the Earl of Buchan in his 
lives of Fletcher of Saltoun, and Thomson. Penn, hav- 
ing become acquainted with the Scotch fugitives in 
Holland, most of whom were persecuted Presbyterians, 
on his return to England, advised the measure of an in- 
demnity and recall. Sir Robert Stewart of Coltness, 
who was among them, availed himself of the indemnity 
and returned to his native country. Some time after, 
Penn, meeting him in London, congratulated him on 
the pleasure of realizing the “mihi me reddentis agelli’” 
of Horace. Sir Robert sighed and informed him that 
he had indeed returned home, but that he was stripped 
of his possessions which were in the occupancy of the 
Earl of Arran. Penn waited immediately on the Earl, 
who alleged in justification that he had received no oth- 
er recompense than this estate for his troublesome and 
expensive embassy to France. He was reminded in re- 
turn, that what he had accepted belonged to another; 
and told that if he did not instantly give an order for 
£200 to defray the expenses of Sir Robert to Scotland, 
and present security for the payment ofa hundred a 
year, for his subsistence till political matters were ad- 
justed, it should be made “many thousands out of his 
way with the king.” This menace produced an imme- 
diate compliance with Penn’s demand, and after the 
revolution which happened in two years, Sir Robert’s 
estate was wholly restored, with the rents that had been 
intermediately received, subject only to the reduction 
of the advancements referred to. Thus was Penn’s con- 
nection with the reigning prince, employed in the un- 
ostentatious discharge of the offices of public good and 
| private justice, seeking less the removal of the odious 
suspicions which attached to himself than the accom- 
| plishment of his great and generous projects. 

It is easy to perceive that his engagement in such vast 
and extensive concerns should necessarily prevent a 
visitation to the province during its continuance. The 
state of affairs, it is well known, consequent upon the 
| revolution of 1688 which deprived James and h's pos- 
terity of the throne, vested the regal office in William 
and Mary, and excluded papists from the succession, 
rendered Penn’s absence'from England injud'cious,if not 
| dangerous. But his private epistles to his friends in Penn- 
| sylvania, prior to and during this perilous period, bespeak 
| the strength of his desire to visit them, and the ardour of 
_his attachment and solicitude. His valedictory letter on 
leaving the province in 1684, contains this beautiful a- 
| postrophe to Philadelphia: “And thou, Philadelphia, 
| the virgin settlement of this province, named before 
; thou wert born, what care, what service, and what 
| travail has there been, to bring thee forth and preserve 
from such as wonld abuse and defile thee! Oh, that thou 
| mayst be kept from the evil that would overwhelm thee; 
| that faithful to the God of thy mercies, in the life of 
_ righteousness, thou mayst be preserved to the end:— 
, my soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayst stand in 
the day of trial, that thy children may be blessed of the 
| Lord, and thy people saved by his power—my love to 
| the has been great, and the remembrance of thee af- 

fects mine heart and mine eye!—The God of eternal 
| strength keep and preserve thee, to his glory and thy 
| peace.” Immediately after his arrival in England, he 
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writes, “{ hope to be with you next fall if the Lord pre- 
vent not—I long to be with you,” &c. In an epistle 
written in 1686, after alluding to the obstacles which | 
prevented him from leaving England, he says, ‘But this | 
I will say, no temporal honor, or profit, can tempt me | 
to decline poor Pennsylvania, as unkindly used as | am; | 
and no poor slave in Turkey desires more earnestly, I 
believe, for deliverance, than I do to be with you; | 
wherefore be contented a while, and — in his time | 
will bring us together,” &c. ‘Two years after, in a let- 

ter to Thomas Lloyd, he says, ‘‘No honour, interest or) 
pleasure in this part of the world, shall be able to check | 
my desires to live and die amovg you.” Again, he | 
writes, “Lam here serving God, Friends, and the nation; | 
which I hope God will reward to mine and you.” A 
brief period posterior to this, when he had actually | 
commenced preparations for a voyage, he was arrested 

and brought before the Lords of Council, upon the ac- | 
cusation of holding a treasonable correspondence with 
the deposed James, and plotting his return. No sooner | 
was he acquitted of this charge, than he was imprisoned 
in pursuance of a proclamation by the Queen, during | 
the absence of William in Ireland. Again he was ready 
to sail for America, when the death of the great George 
Fox arrested his purpose; and at that very time while 
attending the interment of his friend, emissaries were in 
pursuit of him, on account of a diabolical crimination, 
under oath, of the infamous Fuller. Prudence now 
suggesting the propriety of privacy, and apprehending 
that if he joined the emigrants then about to sail for | 
Pennsylvania, the circumstance would be viewed as an 
indication of guill, he determined upon remaining in| 
England. A second proclamation haying denounced | 
him as an accomplice in the conspiracy excited by the 
Earl of Clarendon for the restoration of the dethroned 
monarch, he judged it proper still to consult his safety 
by continuing in retirement. The seclusion which he | 
sought, I may observe in passing, was enlivened by the | 
occasional visits of his friends among whom was the 
great author of “‘The Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing.” Locke volunteered to procure his pardon; but 
as forgivness pre-supposed the commission of crime, 
Penn delicately declined the offer. During this reces- 
sion from the concerns of the external world, his active 
mind produced, besides the prefacesto the works of 
Barclay and Burnyeat, a variety of treatises, intended 
principally to harmonize conflicting views in his own 
society; to vindicate their doctrines from recent perver- 
sions and to demonstrate the feasibility of maintaining | 
between nations perpetual peace.* The merits of these 

several performances are not the subject of discussion; | 
they are alluded to merely as showing the current of his | 
thoughts, and that, under every variety of distress, he 
was not unmindful of the principles for which he had 
been so long contending. In the midst of these afflic- 
tions and labours he received exaggerated intelligence 
of the unhappy condition of his proviuce—of strong | 
dissentions, between the province and territories; and 

















even the partner of his bosom, who had so often allevi- 
ated his cares, had left him friendless and alone. Amid 
these complicated sorrows and misfortunes he still felt 
a parental solicitude for infant Pennsylvania; being anx 

ious to shelter from the rudeness of a stranger’s grasp, 
the tender plant he had so fondly nurtured. He wished 
to visit it, to protect from infringement the constitution 
he had framed, and the great principles of freedom, 
peace, toleration, and clemency, upon which it was 
founded. But the embarrassments ofa crippled for- 
tune forbade the accomplishment of such an intention; 
and after his honorable acquittal, his return into favour 
with the king, the restitution of his province, and_ his 
restoration to society, his desire to go thither continued 
unabated, and its execution was only prevented by the 
exigencies of his aflairs. The interval between this pe- 
riod and 1699, when he actually visited Pennsylvania, 
was filled up by labours in the ministry and the compo- 
sition of many useful treatises, all in unison with the doc- 
trines he had advocated, breathing unrestrained free- 
dom in religious creed, and inculcating the useful lessons 
of probity and virtue. It is universally known that he 
revisited the province with the intention of passing 
there the residue of his life, and that his departure from 
it was rendered necessary for its preservation, A cir- 
cumstance, according to Sutcliff, which happened du 

ring his sojourn here, may be mentioned as tending more 
distinctly tounfo!d or elucidate the prevailing dispositions 
of the proprietary of Pennsylvania. The curiosity, felt by 
most of the inhabitants to see the person of their gover- 
nor on his second arrival, was shared by a youth, twelve 
years of age, a son of the individual with whom Penn 
had taken up his residence. The boy crept softly upa 
flight of steps on the outside of the house, leading to 
Penn’s appartment; and on peeping through the latch- 
et-hole, beheld with awe the governor on his knees in 
supplication to the Deity. The impression, produced 
by this spectacle upon the mind of the lad, was not ob- 
literated when the lengthened shadows of life had an- 
nounced to him the approach of itsevening. To those 
who believed that William Penn, or bis sect, draw 
“their jurisprudence from the Old Testament,”’ may be 
recommended a reference tothe numerous doctrinal 
productions of the former, particularly his “Key,” pub- 
lished in 1693. Any one, however, indifferently select- 
ed from his works, will amply display the misinformation 
of the impugner.—This glance, rapid and superficial as 
it is, at the prominent objects of Penn’s labours, is suffi- 
ficient to show that the charges of ambition and neglect 
of his colony are without adequate foundation. The 
beneficial employments of his leisure; the pure motives 
as well as beneficial consequences of his intercourse 
with James Il.; his many neglected opportunities for 
political or personal promotion; his sacrifice for Penn- 
sylvania; his watchfulness over its rights; and the re- 
peated expressions of his anxiety for its welfare; are alk 
arrayed in opposition. In fine, it must be evident to 
the candid examiner of the life of William Penn, that 


though a rigid analysis of its several parts may discover 
the slight blemishes or venial weaknesses of humanity, 
their union presents as admirable a whole—as trancend- 
antly good and great inpoint of general structure—as 
the page of biography exhibits. 


warm animosities excited by the arts ofa furious and 
vioient schismatic.t The king, already prejudiced a- 
gainst him, upon being informed of these disasters, de- 
prived him, without hesitation, of the colony as incapa- 
ble of governing. It may easily be conceived how the 
effect of these accumulated calamities was increased, 
at this period, by domestic grief, in the sickness and 
death of his cherished and amiable consort. The meas- 
ure of his sufferings was now full. Being the object of 
numerous accusations, he began to be suspected and 
forsaken by those who had long extended to him the 
hand of friendship; his fortune was gone with the pro- 
vince in which it had been generously expended; and 
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On the 21st of October, 1829, a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, was held in the Hall of the Frank- 
lin Institute, for the purpose of considering the proprie- 
ty of taking measures in aid of the American Coloniza- 


Pade > 








* Among the works written during this period, are 
“Just Measures,” **The Key,” “The new Athenians no 
noble Bereans,” ‘‘Fruits of Solitude,” “An Essay to- 
wards the present and future Peace of Europe.” 

T Keith. 


tion Society- 

Mr. Key, as the agent of the society, addressed the 
meeting, and stated, that the American Colonization so- 
ciety, in consequence of its great exertions for some 

| years past, in maintaining the colony established on the 
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coast of Africa, had become involved in pecuniary em- 
barrassments, which prevented any further active ope- 
rations, and rendered it impossible to send out any more 
emigrants to Africa for some time. This, it was feared, | 
would have an injurious effect upon the colony, both in 
depriving it of the usual annual additions, and in lead- | 
ing the colonists to suppose that they were forgotten or 
neglected. A more direct inconvenience was, that the 
society would be unable to provide for the transporta- | 
tion of a large number of slaves, whose liberty was | 
promisec on this condition. He said, that there were | 
then more than six hundred slaves willing to go to Af- | 
rica, and offered by their owners to the society on con- 
ition of their being sent to the colony. He then show- 
ed the effect of the operations of the Colonization So- 
ciety in promoting the cause of Abolition, and that this | 
was the only mode in which the friends of Abolition | 
could hope for much success. It is well known that the | 
laws of most, if not all the southern states, discourage | 
the manumission of slaves, unless they are removed | 
from the state, and that therefore those benevolent per- 
sons who may wish to liberate their slaves, cannot do so 
unless they also procure their removal. Besides this, 
the condition of a slave suddenly emancipated, and 
thrown upon his own resources, is very far from being 
improved; and, however laudable the feeling which 
leads to such emancipation, its policy and propriety are 
atleast questionable. By providing a refuge for these 
unhappy beings, the society removes a great obstacle 
to their manumission, and directly promotes the cause 
of Abolition. And, when it is considered, that the per- 
sons who thus offer to liberate their slaves, deprive 
themselves, by so doing, ofa large portion of their pro- 
perty, they deserve every assistance in executing their 
benevolent intentions. That this is the cheapest and 
most direct method of promoting Abolition, was evi- 
dent, since the emancipation of thousands might be pro- 
cured for the mere expense of transporting them to Af- 
rica; whereas, in the ordinary mode, it requires a large 
sum to liberate a single individual, whose hberty when 
attained, is, frequently, any thing but a blessing. 

Mr. Key concluded an eloquent address, by soliciting | 
the aid of the citizens of Philadelphia for the American | 
Colonization Society—-and the following resolutions | 
were adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the views and purposes of the Ameri- | 
can Colonization Society, its arduous and successful la- | 
bours in planting a prosperous colony of free people of | 
colour on the shores of Africa, its influence in the south- | 
ern states, by which a number of those who were born | 
to slavery have been emancipated, and the assurances 
the society has received thata much greater number | 
now in bondage will be made free when means are af. | 
forded to transport them to.the colony, entitle the so- | 
ciety to the confidence and support of the friends of the | 
abolition of slavery. 

Whereas, it appears to this meeting that several hun- 
dred persons, now held as slaves in the southern states, 
may be gratuitously liberated whenever the Coloniza- | 
tion Society shall be able to send them to Africa, and | 
that the emancipation of such slaves cannot be effected | 
by any other arrangement—Therefore, 
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Resolved, That this meeting earnestly recommend to 
the consideration of the citizens of Philadelphia, i 
expediency and the duty of contributing to the libera- 
tion of the slaves referred to, and that the president and 
secretaries of this meeting, together with the managers 
of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, be a commit- 
tee to obtain subscriptions and contributions, and to 
place the funds so collected at the disposal of the A- 
merican Colonization Society, on condition that they be 
applied exclusively to the outfit and transportation of 
slaves, who, being willing to join the colony, can be lib- 
erated only with a view to their emigration. 
Immediately after the meeting, the committee pub- 


lished the following circular, addressed to the ‘‘Inhabi- 
tants of Philadelphia.’, 
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Fettow Citrizens,—At a public meeting held in the 
Hall of the Franklin Institute, on the evening of the 21st 


| inst. we were appointed to solicit aid to the funds of the 


American Colonization Society, 
The most powerful, and, we trust, the most effectual 


| appeal which can be made to your philanthropy, is the 


highly interesting fact, that the owners of upwards of 
six hundred slaves, have generously offered to emanci- 
pate them, as soon as funds are provided for their trans- 
portation,with their own consent,to the well-established, 
and prosperous colony of Liberia.* 

it is therefore your privilege, to be instrumental, not 


only to secure the fteedom of these degraded persons, 


but to preserve from bondage their offspring, through- 
out al! future time! 

Can a nobler purpose be commended to your benefi- 
cence’? Cana purer service be rendered towards an 
abject portion of your fellow beings?— We think not;— 
and judging from your characteristic liberality, we feel 
confident that you will assist in the accomplishment of 
this work of Justice and of Mercy. 

In reference to the efforts of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, we would respectfully submit our opinion, 
that they have conferred distinguished benefits upon Af- 
rica herself; upon many of her descendants who have 
been restored from this country to her soil, and will 
continue to improve the condition of thousands of the 
coloured population, by elevating them to the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of freemen in the land of their 
fathers. 

We humbly trust, and fully believe, if the society be 
amply sustained, it will ultimately put an end to the 
odious foreign traffic in human flesh, and contribute 
more effectually to promote, and ensure the abolition of 
the institution of slavery in the U. States, than any plan 
that has hitherto been devised. 

Thus impressed, and convinced, we earnestly and af- 
fectionately invite toward that association, the patron- 
age of every friend of the African race, and implore for 
its success the especial favour of Divine Providence. 

Wa. Wauaire, 
Roperts Vaux, 
B. W. Ricsarps, 
Tuomas G. James, 
J. K. Mirenext, 
Groner W. Buieart, 
James Bayarn, 
Ex.iotr Cressow. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22d, 1850. 

After the distribution ofthis circular, the committee 
continued their attention to the object of their appoint- 
ment; and, in the month of March last, made the follow- 
ing report, which was printed in the different newspa- 
pers ot the city. 

REPORT of the committee appointed at the meeting 
held in the Hall of the Franklin Institute, on the 21st 


of October last, in behalf of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. 





*This settlement is situated at the mouth of the Mont- 
serado river, and contains upwards of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, who enjoy, and participate in the manage- 
ment ofa free government. The soil is fertile, and the 
climate congenial to their constitutions. The colonists 
have established relations of friendship and trade with 
the native chiefs, more than an hundred of whose chil- 
dred have been sent to Liberia, for instruction in the 
schools established there. 

The colonists themselves shipped last year upwards 
of seventy thousand dollars worth of produce. A res- 
pectable merchant in this city has two vessels engaged 
in the trade with Liberia, and it is understood that more 
extensive commercial connections will soon be formed 
between that port and this. In New England, at New 
York and Baltimore, capital is advantageously employ- 
ed in like enterprises with the coleny and the adjacent 
part of the coast. 
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The committee report, that in pursuance of the 
resolution appointing them to obtain subscriptions and 
contributions in aid of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty—they proceeded to solicit subscriptions and dona- 
tions, and have received the sum of $2,290; besides one 
subscription of $1000, and one of $300, each payable in 
ten annual instalments, 

They further report, that soon after they had com- 
menced their collections, a communication Was received 
by the Pennsylvania Colonization Society at Washing- 
ton, stating that in consequence of the great exertions 
made by that society, their treasury was so much ex- 
hausted, that they could not, for some time, fit out ano- 
ther expedition to Africa; and suggesting that the Penn- 
sylvania Society should undertake one with the funds 
which might be raised in this city. The proposition 
was accepted by the Pennsylvania Society, and arrange- 
ments were immediately commenced for the contempla- 
ted expedition. 

The brig Liberia, a newly built vessel of this port, 
was engaged to goto Norfolk in Virginia, there to re- 
ceive on board such liberated slaves as should be assem- 
bled by the Parent Society, and sail thenge on the 15th 
of January for the coast of Africa. 

The terms agreed upon, were $25 for each passen- 
ger over twelve years of age—$12.50 for those between 
twelve andtwo, and nothing for infants under two.— 
Within the time stipulated, the brig proceeded to Nor- 
folk, and having received on board the emigrants, sail- 
ed forthe colony with fifty-eight passengers, of whom 
forty-nine were liberated slaves, for whose passage the 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Society paid the stipula- 
ted prices, on receiving from the society at Washing- 
ton, a list of their names and ages, together with the 
places from which they had come. These, it is hoped, 
have before this time, safely reached their adopted 
home on the coast of Africa. Within a few days after 
the sailing of the Liberia, there arrived at Norfolk, af- 
ter a toilsome journey of 600 miles over land on foot, 
a company of thirty enfranchised slaves, who had been 
liberated by a benevolent gentleman of Georgia, for 
the purpose of going to the colony—and had been ex- 
pected to go inthe Liberia; but unfortunately were de- 
layed till after the vessel had sailed~and they had 
been obliged to remain at Norfolk, waiting another op- 
portunity. 

Under these circumstances, the society at Washing- 
ton being anxious to send these and other liberated 
slaves to the colony, but unable from the state of their 
funds, to do so at present, expressed a desire that the 
managers of the Pennsylvania Society would provide 
for their transportation. This they have agréed to do, 
relying on the generosity of their fellow citizens to en- 
able them to accomplish the undertaking. They have 
engaged the brig Montgomery, to proceed from this 
port to Norfolk, where she is to take on board the em- 
igtants, and proceed to the colony on the coast of Af- 
rica. The time fixed for sailing from Norfolk, is the 
1th of April next, when it is expected that 100 emi- 
grants will be there ready to embark. 

For this purpose the committee placed all the money 
they had received, at the disposal of the Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 

In making this disposition of funds collected by them, 
the committee felt themselves justified by the resolu- 
tion under which they were appointed; and in submit- 
ting this report, they take the liberty of recommending 
this noble charity to the attention of their fellow citi- 
zens. That itis the best mode of promoting the cause 
of abolition, a cause deservedly cherished by the phi- 
lanthropists of Pennsylvania, is evident from the fact, 
that by this means hundreds may be emancipated, and 
placed ina situation to enjoy all the blessings of liberty, 
at a comparatively small expense, (viz: merely the cost 
of conveying them to the colony, for their ewners are 
willing to liberate them on condition that they will emi- 
grate, ) while by any other mode a jarge expenditure is 
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necessary to purchase the freedom of a single individu- 
| al, whose situation is, but too frequently, rendered 
| much worse by the change. 
| Thus impressed, the committee earnestly and res- 
pectfully invite the patronage of every friend of the Af- 
rican race, to assist them in this work of beneficence: 
contributions in agricultural and mechanical implements, 
books and other articles suitable for the numerous 
schools for the children of the colony and of the natives, 
provisions, clothing and merchandise suitable for that 
purpose, will be thankfully received by John Hanson, 
N. E. corner of Market and Water streets, and Gerard 
Ralston, No. 103 South Front street. Donations in 
money by Dr, James, No. 7 York Buildings, Walnut 
street; by Gerard Ralston, No. 193 South Front street; 
Elliot Cresson, No. 30 Sansom street; by Rev. G. Boyd, 
No.—Vine street; and by the Rev. C. M, Dupuy, No. 
403 South Front street. 

WILLIAM WHITE, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

| Ectror Cresson, Secretary. 
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In pursuance of the arrangement mentioned in this 
report the managers of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society, chartered the brig Montgomery to go to Nor- 
folk, where she took on board seventy emigrants,* and 
sailed thence for Liberia on the 29th of April. The ave- 
rage price of each passenger in the Montgomery was 
$26.95, which also included the freight of a considera- 
ble quantity of provisions, and other articles, sent out 
for the use of the colony. 

Since the sailing of the Montgomery, the Liberia has 
returned, after a prosperous voyage of forty-two days 
out, having remained three weeks at Monrovia. The 
account given by Captain Sherman, in his letter to the 
President of the society, which is annexed to this re- 
port, is highly interesting and gratifying to every 
friend of the colony. The testimony of Captain Sher- 
man, who is arespectable and intelligent man, and 
had ample opportunity of observation, is calculated 
to confirm the hopes, and give new vigour te the 
efforts of those engaged in the cause of colonization. 
The managers take this opportunity of expressing 
their gratitude to Captain Sherman for his kindness 
and attention to the emigrants, and the ability with 
which he conducted the expedition committed to his 
care, 


We have received by the Liberia, the first number 
| of the ‘‘Linerra Heratp,” a newspaper which is to 
be published monthly at Monrovia, and the appearance 
of which may well be accounted an important «ra in 
the annals of the colony. The following extracts from 
the prospectus published in this number, may serve te 
show the matterit will contain, and the manner in which 
it is to be conducted. 5 

“ The laws of the colony, the result of elections, the 
decisions of courts, and the reports of committees are 
to be made known, and what more expeditious and 
economical mode can be adopted for their publication. 

“ Our principal aim will be, the publication of the 
most interesting domestic and foreign occurrences of 
the day—the arrival and departure of vessels—disser- 
tations on the manners and customs of the surrounding 
natives—and essays on subjects which shall have a ten- 
dency to cement more closely the bonds of society, and 
to uphold the hands of the lawful authorities.” — 

The marine list contained in this number, besides the 
arrival of four foreign vessels at the ‘‘ Port of Monro- 


— 








* Of these, nearly two-thirds being healthy and in 
dustrious adults, (mostly farmers and mechanics,) will 
prove a valuable acquisition to the strength of the colo- 
ny: thirty individuals were manumitted by Col. Early, of 
Georgia, six by Franklin Anderson, of Hagerstown, 
Md., six by Rey. Mr. Tilden, of Stephensburg, Va. and 
the remaining twenty-eight by various benevolent per- 
sons near Lynchburg, Va. 
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via,” mentions the sailing of three colonial schooners, | commit to writing some account of our colony in Afri- 
on trading voyages along the coast of Africa, and the | ca, for your own information and that of your friends, I 
second number, since received, announces the arrival | with pleasure comply with your request, and will give 
and departure of seventeen vessels. One of the colo-| you all the information I could obtain in the three weeks 
nists, who bas resided seven years in Liberia, came out | I was there last March. ie 
with Captain Sherman, and gives a most flattering ac- The tract of country purchased by the Colonization 
count of the situation of the colony. The object of his | Society of the United States, from African kings, with 
visit to this country, is to see his friends, and take with | a view of providing an asylum for emancipated slaves, 
him, to Africa, his mother, and other relatives, who re- | anda residence for any free persons of color who might 
side in this city. He intends to return in a few weeks. | be desirous of going thither, is called, as you very well 
Annexed to this report, are two letters from Cap | know, by the appropriate name of Liberia. , 
tain John B. Nicolson of the United States Navy The first settlement and capital of the colony is Mon- 
which are valuable for the information they con-| rovia, situated in lat, 6, 21, N. and 10, 30, W. long., 
tain, and as giving the opinion of an unprejudiced ob-| about a quarter of a mile above the mouth of the river 
server, of the state of the colony; and also an interest- Montserado, and about three quarters of a mile from the 
ing exposition of the views and feelings of the colonists | point of the cape, bearing the same name. The river 
themselves, contained in their circular addressed to the | St. Paul empties into the sea a short distance from the 
colored people of this country. Mr. Clay’s address} Montserado. For the first two years the emigrants lived 
to the Colonization Society of Kentucky, also annexed, | in small thatched houses, and about five vears ago, the 
isan eloquent and impressive account of the origin, | first dwelling constructed of timber and boards, was 
operations, and views, of the American Colonization So- | built on the site of the present town, ina forest of trees 
ciety. of towering height, anda thick underwood. Tigers 
In concluding this report, the board cannot withhold | entering this (then) little village, have been shot from 
from their fellow citizens the expression of their grate-| the doors. The first settlers had many difficulties to 
ful sense of the liberality with which they have second- | encounter, as is usually the case in establishing a new 
ed our humble exertions: the whole sum contributed,* | settlement; but all those difficulties have been happily 
amounting to $3999 50| overcome, and the people are now enjoying the bene- 
They have disbursed as follews: fits of their persevering industry. 
Expedition of 58 passengers per Brig 






































Monrovia, at present, consists of about ninety dwelling 

Liberia, $1327 22 houses and stores, two houses for public worship, and a 

70 passengers and stores per court house. Many of the dwellings are handsome and 
Brig Montgomery, 1887 00 


convenient, and all of them comfortable. The plot of 
the town iscleared more than a mile square, elevated 
about seventy feet above the level of the sea, and con- 
tains seven hundred inhabitants. The streets are gene- 
rally one hundred feet wide, and like those of our good 
city, intersect each other at right angles. The Coloni- 
zation Society have an agent and physician there, 

The agent is the chief magistrate of the colony, and 
the physician his assistant. No white people are allow- 
ed to reside in the colony for the purpose of trade, or of 
pursuing any mechanical business, such being intended 
for the exclusive benefit of colored people. The colo- 
nial secretary, collector of customs, surveyor, and con- 
stables, are appointed by the agent;—the vice-agent, 
sheriff, treasurer, and all other civil officers are elective, 
andall the offices except that of the agent and pbysi- 
cian are filled by colored people. 

The court holds its sessions on the first Monday in 
every month; juries are impannelled as with us, and its 
jurisdiction extends over the whele colony. The trials 
are principally for larceny, and the criminals generally 
natives, who commit thefis in the settlements. A few 
instances of kidnapping have occurred; these depreda- 
tions were committed on the recaptured Africans. To 
the honor of the emigrants be it mentioned, that but five 
of their number have been committed for stealing or 
rmuisdemeanor since 1827. 

Two native kings haye put themselves and their sub- 
jects (supposed to amount to ten thousand,) under the 
protection of the colony, and are ready, should it be 
thought necessary or expedient by the settlers to put 
into their hands arms, to make common cause with them 
in case ef hostilities by any of the natives; which, how- 
ever, is not anticipated, as the most friendly disposition 
is manifested by all the natives of the country from whom 
any danger might have been apprehended. 

The township of Caldwellis about seven miles from 
Monrovia, on St. Paul’s river, and contains a population 
of five hundred and sixty agriculturists. The soil is 
exceedingly fertile, the situation pleasant, and the peo- 
ple satisfied and happy. The emigrants carried out by 
me, and from whom I received a pleasing and satisfacto- 
ry account of that part of the country, are located there. 

Millsburg is situated twenty-five miles from Menrovia, 
on the St. Pauls, at the he:d of tide water, where there 
are never failing streams, sufficient for one hundred 
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Leaving a Balance of $785 28 


This sum they propose to appropriate towards _fit- 
ting out another expedition, to sail early in the ensuing 
autumn, if borne out by that munificence for which our 
city has been so long distinguished: they would there- 
fore particularly invite their attention to the generous 
offer of a gentleman who has already subscribed seve- 
ral hundred dollars, and who proposes to be ‘one of 
twenty-five persons, who sball contribute $100 each, to 
insure the fulfilment of this benevolent plan.” 

In addition to the sums collected in Philadelphia, we 
have received from the Chester County Colonization 
Society the sum of $113, contributed by the inhabit- 
ants of Chester county in aid of the expeditions, in pur- 
suance of resolutions adopted at a meeting held in 
West Chester at the request of the managers of this 
society. 

Philadelphia has already contributed much io this 
great object, by sending two vessels with colonists to 
Liberia, and it would be a source of noble satisfaction, 
if our city, by sending a third, should set an example 
for other parts of the Union to imitate. Were arrange- 
ments Made for sending, annually at least, one vessel 
freighted with emigrants to the coast of Africa, the co- 
lony would soon be in a condition to render foreign 
support unnecessary, and a flourishing people would 
express their gratitude to those who had removed them 

from a state of degradation, tothe enjoyment ofall the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


THOMAS C. JAMES, President. 
Jas. Baranrp, Secretary pro. tem. 


Letter from Capt. W. E. Sherman, captain of the Liberia, 
which carried the colonists to Liberia in January last. 


Philadelphia, May 10, 1830. 
Mr. Edward Hallowell, 


Dear Sir,—As you expressed a wish that I should 





* They have also to acknowledge the receipt of three 
kegs of medicine {from Benjamin Johnson; fifteen pair 


of shoes from Robert Murphey; and several ploughs and 
harrows from Rush and Muhlenburgh. 
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mills; and there is timber enough in the immediate 
neighbourhood for their eryployment, if used for the 
purpose of sawing, for half a century. The town con- 
tains two hundred inhabitants. 

Bushrod’s Island, which separates the Montserado 
from the St. Paul’s river, is seven miles in length, three 
at its extreme breadth, about five miles from Monrovia, 
and is very fertile; on this Island are settled thirty fami- 
lies from the Carolinas. All the above settlers, amount- 
ing to at least fifteen hundred, are emigrants from the 
United States. 

On the left bank of Stockton Creek, and near the 
settlement on Bushrod’s Island, the recaptured Afri- 
cans are located; two hundred and fifty of whom were 
sent out by the government of the United States, and 
one hundred and fifty taken by the colonists from the 
Spanish factories; the agents of which having bought 
some of our kidnapped Africans, and refusing to give 
them up, the colonists not only took their own people 
but the slaves they had collected. These four hundred, 
who are useful agriculturists, are happily situated and 
very contented. The settlements of which I have 
spoken, contain in the aggregate, geay two thousand 
souls, and are ina flourishing condition. 

I have been frequently asked, since my return from 
Liberia, whether there is no danger of the natives break- 
ing in upon the colonists and destroying them. The 
best answer I can give to this question, in addition to 
what I have already said, is a statement of the follow- 
ing facts. 

When the colonists could muster but thirty effective 
men for defence, & when the forest was within pistol shot 
of their houses, five thousand of the natives, armed with 
muskets and other weapons of war, made an attack upon 
them in three divisions. A part of this little band were 
surprised by the left division, who took possession of one 
of their two cannon, a nine pounder; but instead of 
making use of it, (if indeed they knew how,) for the 
piece was loaded with grape and round shot, and a light- 
ed match placed near it, the possessors were seen em- 
bracing it, powwowing over it and vociferating, “big 
gun,big gun,” till the other, a four pounder, was brought 
to bear on them under the direction of Lot Cary, and 
plied with so much precision and activity that they re- 
treated. The gun was retaken and turned on the inva- 
ders, when they made their escape to the forest. There 
was some skirmishing from the bush until one of their 
Gregree* men was slain,carried off by our men, &thrown 
into the river. This event entirely disheartened them, 
they went off, and have from that time never appeared 
in hostile array against the colenists. Many of them 
have traded with the colony ever since, but they would 
not acknowledge that they were engaged in the war, 
till, from an intercourse of some time, they found it 
would not be remembered to their prejudice. They 
then related many singular and amusing anecdotes re- 
specting it, and acknowledged the loss of seventy to 
eighty men killed. If [ remember right, the colonists 
lost but two or three of their little band, 

The means the celony have for defence, at present, 
consist of twenty pieces of ordnance, and muskets, &c. 
for 1000 men, which may be increased from private 
stores if wanted. In Monrovia there are, Capt. Stew- 
ard’s company of Infantry, Weaver’s company of Artil- 
lery, and Draper’s company of Rifle Rangers. In Cald- 
well, Davis’ company of Infantry,and Brown’s of Artille- 
ty. In Millsburg, White’s company of Rifle Rangers. 
All those are volunteers and in uniform; besides which, 
a respectable number of militia, not in uniform, and as 
many of the natives under the protection of the coloni- 
al government asit may think proper toarm. These 
facts will, I think, satisfy any man as to the safety of the 
colonists from attacks by the natives, 

There is a respectable fort on Cape Montserado, 
which commands the readstead, and has protected an 








*Gree-gree men are a kind of prophets or conjurors. 
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English vessel chased in by a pirate. The military are 
commanded by Major Barbour—the Commander in 
Chief, is the society’s agent. 

There is much hospitality to be found in Monrovia, 
and among the inhabitants a greater proportion of moral 
and religious characters than in this city. I never saw 
a man intoxicated, nor heard any profane swearing du- 
ring the three weeks | was among them. 

The two houses for religious worship already noticed, 
are Baptist and Methodist—the Baptists have three and 
Metho:lists five preachers, all intelligent colored men, 
merchants and tiaders, residing among them; so that 
the people have nothing to pay for the support of min- 
isters. Five German Missionaries, some ministers and 
teachers reside there, a portion of whom preach at the 
Methodist church occasionally. 

Atrading company has been formed at Monrovia, 
with a capital of $4,000, and an agreement entered into 
that no dividend shall be made until the profits increase 
the capital to $20,000. The stock has risen from 50 to 
75 dollars per share, in one year. 

It has been objected that the climate is very un- 
healthy,—this is true as respects the whites, but erro- 
neous as respects the colored people. Those from 
the middle and northern states have to undergo what is 
called a seasoning,—that is, they generally take the fe- 
ver the first month of their residence, but it has rarely 
proved fatal, since accommodations have been prepa- 
red for their reception; those from Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, and the southern parts of Virginia, either escape 
the fever altogether, or have it very slightly. Deaths 
occur there, indeed, as in other places, but Doctor 
Mechiin, the agent, assured me that the bills of mor- 
tality would shew a less proportion of deaths, than 
those of Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York. 

I have given you a statement of facts as nearly as I 
could ascertain them. If there be any errors, they are, 
Iam persuaded, unimportant, for my information has 
been derived from respectable sources in that country, 
and my own observation induces me to believe that 
whatI have written is substantially correct. 

1 will add my opinion, though I fear you may think it 
presumptuous. I have no hesitation in saying that I 
believe Liberia will, in time, become a great nation, 
and be the means, eventually, of civilizing a great part 
of Africa, and I should hope the whole of that benight- 
ed country. There are already in Monrovia, at least 
60 children of native parents, and there would be, if 
wanted, many more. 

Do you ask what kind of government the Liberians 
would establish, if a great nation and left to themselves; 
[ answer, a republican, unquestionably. Vhe intelli- 
gent emigrants having been brought up in this coun- 
try, and the first laws in operation among them being re- 
ptblican, they would be as well prepared for happiness 
under such a government, as any people in the world, 
The adult male inhabitants consider themselves men, 
and know how to enjoy the blessings of a free institu- 
tion, and will never surrender their liberties, but with 
their lives. They are now as patriotic Americans as 
our fore-fathers were loyal subjects of the kings of Eng- 
land. Should they receive no further aid from this 
country, they will nevertheless, in my opinion, attain to 
greatness eventually, but ifthat aid which I think they 
so justly deserve, should be continued, their progress to 
this end will be greatly accelerated. 

Some are of opinion that Hayti is preferable to Libe- 
ria for colored people to emigrate to; little reflection 
will, Ithink, show the error of this opinion. Havti is 
and ever has been in the hands of military despots: the 
Haytians have never known what rational liberty was, tior 
ever can. Experience has shown this to be the case. 
What would people of colour from this country gain by 
going to Hayti?—they would be” kept as labourers, 
‘*hewers of wood and drawers ot water,” to the haugh- 
ty Haytian. They would have no share in the govern- 
ment, and could never rise to any degree of eminence. 
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If they must have masters, they prefer white to those 
of their own color; this I have found to be universally 
their sentiment. The manners and customs of the Hay- 
tians are different from those of our people as is their | 





language. The religious and even moral colored peo- 
ple, cannot be happy where the Sabbath is a day of re- 
velry and dissipation, and they considered as heretics, 
and where the morals of the people are little better than | 
those of the native African. 

Many of our citizens seem to think that the object 
and only object of the Colonization Society, is to get 
clear of a surplus colored population; 1 have very little 
personal acquaintance with any of the members, but I 
never can attribute a motive so selfish te that society. 
Their objects then can only be the laudable ones of 
bettering the condition of an injured people, diminish- 
ing slavery in our country, and the civilization of Africa, 
all which appear to be attainable. 

You may say I have given you much extraneous mat- 
ter, which has but little bearing on the main question— 
true, but lam writing to a friend, whose goodness I 
know will pardon this digression, and who can expect 
no better from an old seaman. Yours, truly, 

W. E. SHERMAN, 





EXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Captain Gustavus Conyngham. 
Anecdote of Carrain Conyneuam, taken from a French 
paper in 1777. 
“When the English Captain came on board of the 
Revenge he pointed at the flag and turned it into ridicule 
“what do you mean (said he to Conyngham) by those 
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J. M. Nesbitt. 

On page 229 of the tenth volume of the Americar 
Remembrancer yor will find the plan of the Pennsylva- 
nia Bank* for the supply of the army of the United 
States with provisions. But few of the original subscri- 
bers are now living, I can only remark, David H. Co- 
nyngham of the House of J. M. Nesbitt & Co., John 
Donaldson and William Turnbull, Esquires. 

So great was the distress of the American army in 
1780, that General Washington was apprehensive that 
they would not be able to keep the field. The army, 
however, was saved by a combination of providential 
circumstances; General Washington having written to 
Richard Peters Esq. giving him full information of the 
state of the army; that gentleman immediately called 
on J. M. Nesbitt, Esquire and explained to him the dis- 
tress of the army and the wishes of the General. Mr. 
Nesbitt replied ‘that a Mr. Howe of Trenton had offer- 
ed to put up pork for him if he could be paid im har 
money. I made a contract with this gentleman who is 
a respectable member of the society of Friends, to put 
up for one house all the pork and beef he could possi- 
bly obtain and that we would give him the gold for it. 
He performed his engagement and we paid him 
you shall therefore have it and in addition a valuable 
prize has just arrived to Bunner, Murray & Co. laden 
with provisions you can have that also.” 

1 need not tell you how pleased Mr. Peters was with 
the result of his application—the provision was sent in 
time andthe army was preserved. Mr. Nesbitt wasa 
faithful coadjutor of Robert Morris during the war in 
the supply of money and necessaries for the army and 





stars and stripes”—‘‘the stars are emblematical of my | in the support of public credit when Mr. Morris acted as 


country but the stripes are for her enemies,” replied 
Conyngham. Not having seen this anecdote heretofore 
published I think it too good to be lost. a Bagh t oy 

“Captain Conyngham was offered a commission in the 
British Navy but declined acceptance. He received 
several handsome offers of pay and preferment all of 
which he refused saying he would stick to his Flag.” 

“When Conyngham was a prisoner in Dunkirk, Lord 
Stormount sent an officer to see him and report to him | 
his appearance, conduct and present temper of mind.— 
The officer was shown into the yard where Captain C. 
was playing ball; after having eyed him attentively he | 
walked up and accosted him ‘how can you indulge in 
such lightness of behavior when you know youare to be 
sent to England to suffer for an act of piracy,” ‘ ‘that may | 
happen, but come and take a game with me and prove 
yourself a worthy enemy.” ‘‘I pity your delusion mis- 
taken man—be advised repent in time and make peace 
with your king whom you have insulted and your God | 
whom you have despised.” ‘I intend tomake a peace 
with my king and a lasting peace too but I do not waut | 
gazers, time enough for that when I am taken through 
the streets of London. I ask no man’s pity, I fear not 
death in any shape, and only hope I may live to serve 
my country by humbling her enemies.” The officer | 
turned on his heel and left him, and it is said repeated | 
toStormount that nothing but the gallows would prevent 
him from injuring England.” 

I have copied the foregoing from a paper headed— 
“Singular audacity in a British officer when confined in 
Dunkirk.” 

‘‘Audacity has a line through it and effrontery put 
above it.”—Extract from his Journal. 

“When I was captured by the Galatea* I was drest in 
a common seaman’s clothes and escaped unnoticed for 
some days but finally I was discovered and taken before 
the Captain, who threatened me with the yard arm of 
his ship, d****d me for my impudence and placed me 
in irons in the Cock pit on a beggarly allowance. How- 
ever I could think and threaten whatI would do in fu- 
ture if I ever should get an opportunity, for revenge.” 








* Galatea or Galatia spelt both ways in his Journal. 


Financier 

It may be necessary to explain that the House of Co- 
nyngham and Nesbit was conducted during the war un- 
der the firm of J. M. Nesbitt & Co. as Mr. Conyngham 
was frequently absent from the United States. 


Extract from Gov. Pownall's Journal in the year 1754. 

‘1 took the road from Philadelphia to Wright’s ferry, 
on the river Susquehanna, 

From Philadelphia to Coalter’s ferry oyer the Schuyl- 
kill is one mile three quarters and fifty-two perches. 

All the plots of this town represent it as extending 
frem the Delaware to the SchuyI!kill. That this town 
should ever have such an extent is impossible—it does 
not now extend one third of the way; those, therefore, 
who bought lots on speculation were much deceived. 

Another idea was that there should be no houses on 
the high bank east of Front street. ‘This bank was ve- 
ry high, and a beautiful beach was at its foot. The first 
settlers built their houses on the west side of Front st. 
and as they required stores they asked and obtained 
permission to build their stores and even dwelling hou- 
ses upon the beach; which was not sold, but divided in- 
to lots, and leased on advantageous terms to the propri- 
etor. And in this way Water street was built. At this 
day the roots of the original pine trees are to be seen in 
the streets. The city is built on a dead flat. There 
is a low swampy island called Mud Island, at the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers. The number of inhabitants is. 
about twenty thousand. The houses are all built of 
brick like those of Cheapside in London, with a front 
over the base story, and a little slip of a window to light 
about by the side ofachimney. On each side of the 
street there is a trottoir pavement, the streets are not pa- 
ved, but formed with gravel. 

The ferry boats at Schuylkill] are the most convenient 
and manageable I ever saw. 

From Coalter’s ferry went to Shadling to the Black 
horse four miles and a quarter. 

Meeting house one mile and a quarter. 


* Our correspondent will find this on page 259 of the 
2d volume.—En. 
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Richard Hughes, the three Suns two miles and a half. | nia, Captain General and Commander-in-chief in and 





Ann Miller’s, the Buck, one mile. over the same, was interred in the Evangelical Trinity 
Richard Berry’s, the Plow, two miles and three quar- | Church in this borough (the elders and vestry of that 
ters of a mile. church haying politely requested that the body might 


G. Ashton’s, the Vernon (now Warren) three miles 
and a quarter. 

The woods are oak, hickory, and chesnut. The 
whole of the land is possessed by settlers, but not culti- 
vated as they hold large tracts. The face of the coun- 
try resembles a stormy sea. 

To the White Horse (Hambright’s) two miles and 
three quarters. his Excellency weuld not permit his body to be carried 

To the Ship (Thomas Parks) eight miles & a quarter. | by any other persons than members, twelve of whom 

At the Vernon’s head, the road descends the South | bore his remains to the grave.” 

Mountain into a valley, and then runs along the ‘‘When the British came to Philadelphia, Robert 
valley west twelve miles. This is a narrow valley, but | Morris, J. M. Nesbitt and several others came to Lan- 
beautiful; a little rivulet runs through it, and empties | caster for safety. j 

into the Schuylkill at Swedes’ ford. The valley is ful- George Bartram, a merchant of Philadelphia, a native 
ly cultivated and settled; every farmer raises wheat and | of Scotland was compelled also to come to Lancaster.— 
hasa lime kiln; every house is surrounded with apple | He dined out with a party ef Whigs, and took cold 
and peach orchards. The farms all look as if they were | which caused his death in his 43d year on the 24th of 
held by proprietors and not by tenants. Land sells at | April, 1777, and was buried in front of the Episcopal 
£5 an acre. church. A neat marble slab on the pavement marks 

To the Wagon, (James Way’s) six miles and a half. | the spot where his remains are deposited.” 

From the Ship to the Tun by the Wagon tayern the eee 
road passes over the North Mountain. To the Tun : ; a 
(John Miller’s)is six miles. The road dots not get clear | Laying the Corner Stone of the First New Jer usalem 
of the mountain until it gets tothe Sun. The Hat is ad Church in Delaware County. : 
the widow Caldwell’s six miles and a quarter. The last} | 7 his ceremony was performed on the 7th June, in 
thirteen miles I could not ride under three hours. the presence of a large collection of the people of the 

To the Red Lion, (Joseph Steers) six miles & a half. neighbourhood, besides a very considerable number 

To Conestoga four miles. from the city and other places. After singing a hymn, 

To Lancaster one mile. Lancaster a growing town and prayer, the assembly was addressed at considerable 
and making money—a manufactory here of saddles and length by Mr. Robison, of Delaware county, and though 
packsaddles, also of guns—it is a stage town—five hun- his discourse was interrupted by a shower of rain, he 
dred houses—two thousand inhabitants. succeeded in his main object—that of explaining some 

Between Lancaster and Wright’s ferry, I saw the fi- of the fundamental principles of the New Jerusalem 
nest farm one can possibly conceive, in the highest cul- faith. : : 
ture, it belongs to a Switzer. Here it was 1 saw the The corner stone was then laid by Mr, Jacob Lin- 
method of watering meadows by’ cutting troughs in the | ©", an excellent operative mason. In it was depo- 
side of the hill for the springs to run in—the water sited a bottle, containing the articles of the New Jeru- 
would run over the sides and water the whole of the | salem faith, the Journal of their late convention, and 
ground. If the plan be used in England I never saw it. | S°™< other papers relating to the church. 

A town called Ephrata near Lancaster, settled by peo- After the stone was laid, the assembly was addressed 
ple called Donkers, Doopers, Dimplers, they are I think by the Rey. DM. Carll, of Philadelphia. The speaker 
a queer set of protestant regulars. | wished it distinctly understood, that they laid the 

In speaking of Alexandria, he says, there is one good | ©O"€r stone of that church in the name of Jenovan, 
house in it, its of Lord Fairfax’s and perhaps seventy | one God, and that Jesus Christ was that God ;?’ and he 
others.” ; i ” | hoped ‘*that the church erected thereon, might never 

, : be appropriated to the worship of a Trinity, or more 

I copied part of Governor Pownal’s Journal for you. | ¢han one ‘God as distinct and separate beings.” Mr. 
In the Book was the following note in manuscript: Carll was followed by the Rev. Mr. Roatch. ‘The cere- 

‘“‘When Governor Pownal visited Lancaster there | mony was concluded with a prayer by Mr. Robison. 
was not one good house inthe town. The houses were The site of the church is on the Marshall’s road, in 
chiefly of frame, filled in with stone—of logs—and afew | the township of Upper Darby.—Chester (Pa.) Visiter. 
of stone. When Lancaster was laid out it was the de- 
sire of the proprietor to raise an annual revenue from 
the lots;no lots were therefore sold of any large amount; 
but settlers were encouraged to build and receive a lot, 
paying an annual sum as ground rent—hence the large 
number of poor or persons in indigent circumstances 
who were induced to settle in Lancaster. The Lancas- 
ter town was therefore too large at an early period in 
proportion to the population of the surrounding coun- 
try, and its inhabitants suffered much from a want of 
employment as from its local situation remote from wa- 


ter, it was not or could it ever possibly become a place | chute and shipped in rough arks for Philadelphia, via 


of business. The proprietor was therefore wrong in Lehigh. canal and Delaware riyer channel.—June 12. 
forcing the building and settlement of Lancaster. The Lehigh Pioneer. 


town outgrew its strength, and looks dull and gloomy 
in consequence. 


there be interred). The attention paid by Cul. George 
Gibson, Lt. Col. Stephen Bayard, and Captains Brown 
and Huston, in conducting the military on the occasion 
of his Excellency’s funeral, did them honour; and the 
gentlemen of the borough in their military character 
made a very handsome appearance. 

The affection which the House of Assembly had for 


a 








Increasing Coal Business at Mauch Chunk.—Not- 
withstanding the disadvantages which the Mauch 
Chunk Coal Co. labour under in having to use the river 
channel from Easton to tide instead of the canal which 
is not yet completed, and rough arks in lieu of the reg- 
ular canal boat, we are pleased to observe that their 
business is gradually increasing. We are informed that 
the business of one day this week was as follows:—383 
tons of coal quarried at the mines, conveyed to the 
landing by the rail road,9 miles, passed down the 





On Monday afternoon last, a person from Philadelphia 

Two Governors were buried in Lancaster, Governor | engaged to pick up one hundred potatoes laid one 

Wharton and Governor Mifflin. yard apart in one hour, he began the task just before 

“Lancastrr, May 27th, 1778. | the commencement of a heavy shower, and though it 

On Sunday last the remains of his Excellency Tho- | rained exceeding fast, he performed it in 49 minutes— 

mas Wharton, junior,Esquire, President ofthe Supreme | in doing which he must have travelled about six miles. 
Executive Council of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- Camden Star. 
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REMARKS OF MR. INGERSOLL, 


Preceding the reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
at the Celebration of its anniversary on the 5th instant, 
at the Masonic Hall. 


Gentlemen,—By request of your committee of ar- 
rangement, I am about to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; which I shall do from a fac-smile of the ori- 


REMARKS OF MR. INGERSOLL. 








[Jour 








To keep it, we have but to be grateful, to enjoy our 
lot with thanksgiving, to indulge in temperate and 
wholesome hilarity; for there is no foreign war to ex- 
cite, no intestine tumult to distract, our happy country. 
Animated, as it ought to be, for passive rest is the re- 
creation of slaves, salutary agitation the element of free- 
men, no subject more rational, interesting or desirable, 
could occupy a people’s attention than the great con- 


gina! draught in the excellent hand-writing of the illus- | stitutional questions of late discussed in congress, and 


trious author, as annexed to his delightful and most in- 
structive Memoirs lately published. 


by the chief magistrate, in noble displays of reason and 
eloquence. Toapprehend danger from such contro- 


Fifty-four ycars ago, when this charter of universal versies would be to despair of the republic without 


emancipation was reported to congress, sitting in this | Cause. 


neighborhoog, it was difficult to get a majority to vote 
for it; not three millions of human beings existed to 
support it, they were dispersed, divided, poor in every 
thing but spirit, and fettered by colonial subjection. 

Now near five millions are enjoying this anniversary 
of its adoption in the three central and contiguous states 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio alone; the neigh- 
boring cities or Philadelphia and New York, which 
then did not together contain fifty thousand inhabitants 
are now almost four hundred thousand strong, rejoicing 
in every political, religious, social and intellectual ad- 


vantage and refinement; nearly all educated, free, and 
above want. 


We might as well shudder at every flash from 
Heaven that clears the atmosphere. 

But among these memorable debates, it is remarka- 
ble that while the south and the east have proclaimed 
their doctrines, as ifthe union had no centre, and the 
constitution was to be preserved or destroyed by the 
extremes only, scarce a voice has been lifted up to ex- 
plain the views and vindicate the rights of those great 
middle states, which contain half the population, and 
more than half the freemen, the resource, the militia, 
the commerce, the manufactures; the springs of pros- 
perity, the intelligence and improvements of the whole 
union; without which both east and south would be dis- 
jointed extremes, being no more than wings without a 


Thirteen millions of happy people of the same na- | body, or colonies without even a mother country. 


tion, united by better and stronger sympathies than ev- 
er before joined a people together, are celebrating this 
glorious day in unexampled peace, plenty and prosper- 
ity, in the finest climates and most improveable territo- 
ries of the world, with the assurance that these enjoy- 
ments, the most desirable of all earthly inheritances, 
may be transmitted unimpaired, from generation to 
generation, to countless descendants. 

Five and twenty millions more have recently broke 
the chains of a most galling servitude and established 
their independence throughout the southern part of 


The views and rights of that solid, silent centre, are 
to be read in the Declaration of Independence, the 
great foundation of the Constitution of these United 
States; proclaiming universal emancipation, universal 
education; universal toleration, universal suffrage, uni- 
versal equality before Godand man; the people in all 
their sovereignty; the common people, who, as a mass, 
never mean wrong, and mostly do right; who are supe- 
rior in patriotism to the demagogues and jacobins, whose 


_ study is to mislead, as in intelligence to princes and no- 


bles whose prerogative is to rule; the states in all their 


the American hemisphere, who are forming free insti- | original, unalienated rights; the union in all its constitu- 


tutions on our plan, for whom our government has de- 
clared to all the powers of Europe that they shall not 
recolonise them. 


. . { 
Even in Europe, the two nations that seconded our | 


independence, France and Spain, have so far succeed- 


ed in their struggles for their own, as to be flourishing | 
under chartered and representative governments, in the | 


midst of monarchies declining all around them for the 
want of such institutions. 


Our old enemy Great Britain, become by the force 


of circumstances our customer and friend, has yielded | 
religious independence to Ireland, the country with | 


which we have so many sympathies, and from which 
we have derived so many sinews. 
Bavaria and other parts of Germany, to which we 








tional powers; and our country, composed not of land 
and men only, but also of liberty, equality, and good 
government—our country, always right if possible, but, 
even right or wrong, forever. 

These are the grounds on which Pennsylvania stands, 
who disowns any claim to declare the constitution of 
the union; how she alone would choose to have it to- 
day, or alter it to-morrow, or to confine the union 
within her commonwealth, 

Let Massachusetts, Virginia and Carolina put forward 
their champions to urge conflicting and extravagant 
pretensions, sometimes ultra-federal, at others ultra 
anti-federal, treason from Hartford, or an estimate from 
Columbia of the value of the unior in cotton: But be it 
the concern of Pennsylvania to hold the balance with a 


are indebted for a population of the most substantial, | firm and even hand, as adjusted at first by Washington 
industrious and respectable character—even those | and Jefferson; to maintain the constitution as they es- 


states are by no means as much without liberty as they 
were. 

Thrones are tottering and crumbling, potentates are 
quaking and yielding, throughout Christendom, while 
the tides of freedom are fertilising their thirsty soils, by 
constant fluctuation wearing away the bulwarks of pre- 
judice and ignorance, and depositing the alluvion from 
which independence is to grow. 

Such are the fruits of our declaration of independence. 


tablished it, and improve it by completing their plans. 
Let us cherish not only state rights, but state feelings, 
state pride, aye state prejudices, without which 
no state, however populous and powerful, will be equal 
to any state that does cherish these conservative prin- 
ciples. Let us strain every nerve tocomplete internal 
improvements, the bonds of peace, the pure wells of 
the wealth of nations; abeve all, that greatest of internal 
improvements—education—without which all others 


Our first duty, on the annual celebration of these | are little worth. 


miracles, is gratefully to thank the Giver of all Good 
for bestowing them. 

Our second duty is by cordial devotion to revive the 
principles by which such blessings are to be preserved 
and perpetuated. 





And let us cling to the union as the rock of the states’ 
salvation; pay its debts, promote its welfare, ensure its 
prosperity by fostering the agriculture, protecting the 
manufactures and extending the commerce of the whole; 
augment the population, cultivate the intelligence, vir- 


It has been contended that our political Sabbath | tue and happiness of every class; and practice in all 


ought no longer to be kept. But it would be almost as 
unwise and ungrateful to abandon it, as to forego that 
day of religious rest which all nature and nature’s God 


have sanctified as good, grateful and necessary for 
mankind. 


| our relations, public and private, Jefferson’s divine, 


precepts, to love our neighbors as ourselves, and our 
country much better than ourselves. 

In so doing, we shall live gratefully and die worthily 
in the spirit ofthe Declaration of Independence, which, 
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after apologising for this imperfect preface, I proceed 
to read to you.” 


CENSUS OF READING. 


North Ward, 
MALES, FEMALES. 
Under 5 yearsereeeeee e+ Q26Gereeereeceeeeees 259 
Between 5 and 10-+eeee+Q7ereeeeeeceeeeeee 224 
10 and [d5ececcee DW1Beecccccvcvsessese QS 
15 ANd WeeeeveeWleveccecvccceeesesQ57 
90 and SQcceeceeSUDecceccccecccvecs 
30 and AQeceeeeel5Zecesccccsveseese lI 
AO and 5OQcceeeeelLSSeccccvevcseceseel QQ 
50 And GOceeecceeeGGecevccecceeeseses GQ 
GO And ZO cceeceeeeQQeavecseveseces 
WO Wh BOesccccces [Osos coceceseesees QO 
BO ANd Qe cccceceeheccvcsvsscceseseel( 
QO and LOQDccccccccsloscccecsccscsesese() 
1590 1687 
South Ward. 
Under 5 VEANS+seeeeeeee 17 Leeveceeeceseeeee150 
Between 5 and 10-cecceel3dccvcccccccccseel os 
10 and [5 cccccce] 3Qeccccccccccccevel Ql 
15 AN BWecee cee lGQcccccccccccc veel 4G 
OR heed Tn) eR cscctosesnocerekt 
30 and 4Q0ccecccelQAcccccccccccccccel ih 
AO And SQccecvceeGIeccccccccccecses $2 
50 and Eee eee cers parneenannsneee 
Oe aks ceesincsatencsonecetll 
70 and ee pedesecdesees ade 
Sh ee Oi dc ven nndivenssive 
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1103 
Colored persons, 


Total number, 5631 





Montgomery rate er Co. 
Under 5 years . ‘ 








82 
Between 5 and 10 ta j Ff 
10 and 15. 63 ae 
15 and 20 . 48 — 
20 and 30 74 a 
30 and 40 47 . 44 
40 and 50 40 46 
50 and 60 24 ‘ 20 
60 and 70 « & + 2 
7Oand80 .. 7. . 7 
80and90 . .4 . “ . 4 
469 4538 
Colored person, 3 1 
472 (911) 439 
Gwynedd Township, Montz. Co. 
Under 5 years, . . . 101 e 137 
Between5and10 . .100 , 6 ae 
10 and 15 - wa 1, ewe 
15 and 20 os. @ ° o' @& 
20and 30 . » mae ° 113 
30 and 40 a. * ee 
40and50 . 57 es, fe . 61 
50 and 60 . é ° .. a 
60 and 70 9 oe . 29 
7Oand8s0 . . 18 , 12 
8Oand90 . . 5 » & 
98 and 100 . 1 0 
697 700 
Coloured persons, 4 1 
701 701 


‘Total, 1402 





















In the above Townships there are 7 aliens not 


naturalized—no slaves—nene blind—none deaf and 
dumb. 


Increase shown from 1810 to 1820 and 1830, 

Montgomery Township, 580 751 911 

Gwynedd do, 1078 1321 1402 
It is remarkable that in the latter ‘Township, the 


number of males and females is exactly the same, 
viz:—701. 





CENSUS OF BEDFORD. 


John Mower, Esq. has completed the census of 
this borough, and the result is as follows, viz: 





White males, 417 | Black males, 27 
White females, 405 | Black females, 30 
822 57 

Total, 879. 





CENSUS OF LANCASTER CITY. 


The Deputy Marshal, having completed the 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the City of Lan- 
caster, has furnished a copy of his return, from 
which it appears that the population of the city, 
amounts to 7,684 


& In 1820, it was 6,633 


. * + o 





Increase in ten years, 1,051 





Included in the above numbers there are 
$604 free white males, 
3754 females, 
145 males of Colour, 
181 females of colour, 
Including 50 foreigners not naturalized, 
5 deaf and dumb, 
5 blind. 





CENSUS OF MEADVILLE. 


Col. Douglas, Deputy Marshal for Crawford 
county, is now engaged in taking the census, under 
the authority of the U. States. The borough of 
Meadville is found to contain— 
White—Males 553 Females 531. 
Colour—Males 9——Females 7. 

Total, 1100, 








CENSUS OF NORRISTOWN. 

The Deputy Marshal, gives the following returns 
as the population of the borough of Norristown:— 
Free white males, 547—free white females, 482. 
Free black males, 25—free black females, 20.— 


Total 1047.—Population in 1820, 827. Increase 
in 10 years, 247. 





CENSUS OF YORK. 


By the recent census, it has been ascertained that the 
whole population of the borough of York, (Pa.) is 4208, 
of which, 277 are persons of colour. The increase 
within the last ten years, in the white population, is 
within a fraction of twenty per cent. being 663. In 
1820 the coloured population was 176, and in 1830 it is 
277, being an increase of near sixty per cent., which 
shows that the coloured has multiplied three times as 
fast as the white population. To every hundred white 
people that were in the borough in 1820, there has 
been an addition of not quite twenty, but to every hun- 
dred coloured people, the addition has been near sizty. 


A New Enemy to Wheat.—One of the most respect- 
able and extensive farmers in Lampeter township, in 
this county, informs us that, as near as he can judge, 
| the head of one stalk out of every fifteen, in one of his 
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wheat fields, has been cut off by pale green worms, 
about an inch in length. They make their appearance 
in the evening, ascend the stalk, and cut it off a short 
distance below the head during the night, and disap- 
pearing almost altogether before or about daylight in the 
morning. Another of his wheat-fields has sustained 
some injury from the same cause. To what extent this 
new enemy may carry its ravages, cannot be foretold. 
We hope to have further information from our friend on 
this subject.— Lancaster Journal. 

After reading the above, we took an early opportu- 
nity of inquiring of a neighbouring farmer, who has a 
very fine field of wheat, if he had observed any thing of 
the kind amongst it. He replied in the negative; but 
was induced, at our suggestion, to make the examina- 
tion. He found that at least the same quantity of heads 
had been cut off, which is mentioned in the above arti- 
cle. The worm is about the size and appearance of a 
caterpillar about half grown, with a smooth skin. 
Should it continue its ravages for a few days longer, he 
is persuaded that instead of having a very full crop of 
wheat, there will scarcely be three-fourths of a crop.— 
Bucks County Intelligencer. 

A straw knife was shown us a few days since by Mr. 
A. Kerns of this place, manufactured by J. Johns and 
Son, of Chambersburg, which we feel no hesitation in 
pronouncing equal in form, finish, &c. to any thing of 
the kind we have ever seen imported—indeed we think 
superior in appearance, and have no doubt equal in 
quality, to Waldron’s or Griffin’s. 

We would at the same time respectfully invite those 
who are in want of a broad or common axe, an adze, 
hatchet, drawing knife, or mortising chisel, to call at 
the store of Mr. A. Kerns of this place, where they can 
examine a variety of edge tools manufactured in Cham- 
bersburg, (Pa.) by Dunlop, Madeira & Co. some -of 
which have been tried, and pronounced superior to any 
heretofore manufactured in this state, the United States, 
or in Europe. This is no puff—it is from one who has 
tried them. Bedford Enq. 
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Centre Turnpike Company.—It is a fact worthy of 
notice, as showing the increase of travelling on this 
road, that the Company has been enabled, by correct 
management and the amount of tolls collected, to clear 
itself of debt, and declare a dividend of three per cent. 
on the capital stock, which was done from a sense of 
justice towards the widows and orphans of those who 
originally came forward and contributed their aid in 
accomplishing this improvement. In future, the re- 
venue will be ample to defray the expense of keeping 
the road in repair, and at the same time be of some 
emolument to the share-holders. Rarely does it hap- 
pen that the affairs of a turnpike company are so pros- 
perous as in the present state of the Centre Turnpike 
Company. 

Union Canal.—Account of articles that passed on the 
Union Canal from the 26th of June to the 3d of July, 
1830. 


Tons. cwt. grs. lbs. 


889 barrels of flour, weighing 84 14 
7,841 bushels of wheat, 196 2 
216 barrels of whiskey, 26 19 2 
2,325 bushels bituminous coal, 7 628 3 
663,403 feet of lumber, 663 $3 
162,000 shingles, 81 
125 barrels of fish, 2 6Ff. 13 
440 bushels of salt, ll 6 25 
Iron, : 2 
Merchandise, 64 18 20 
Plaister, 174 
Sundries, consisting of Marble, 
Bricks, Limestone, Rags, ears 140 63 ©=~(1 
Flaxseed, &c. 
Tons, 1541 18 3 2 
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Flour Inspections.—Inspections of Flour and Meal in 
the port of Philadelphia, from the Ist of April to the 
30th of June, 1830. 

135,551 barrels Superfine Flour. 


8,744 half barrels, do do. e 
10,732 barrels Scraped do. 
342 half barrels do do. 


3,719 barrels Condemned do. 
7,610 barrels Rye do. 
786 barrels Middlings. 
6 barrels Condemned Rye. 
8,919 barrels Corn Meal. 
3,407 hogsheads_ dao. 
33 barrels do, condemned. Phi/.P.C. 


PUBLIC SALE OF REAL ESTATE, 
Reported by J. C. Wolbert, Auctioneer. 


June 16.—A lot of ground situate on the 
west side of Front street, above Poplar Lane, 
39 feet 3 inches, by 200 feet deep, 

June 17.—A three storied brick house, 
with back building and stable, situate No. 
429 Market street, 27 by 356 feet to Filbert 
street, subject to a ground rent of £50 
Pennsylvania currency, 

A three story brick house and lot of 
ground, 50 by 160 feet, situate at Mantua, 

A three story brick house and lot of 
ground, situate on the east side of Penn 
street at Kensington, 25 feet front, running 
into the river Delaware, 

A three storied brick house and lot of 
ground, situate S. W. corner of Lombard 
and Second street, 18 by 70 feet, subject to 
an annual ground rent charge of 80 dollars, 

Two frame buildings and lot of ground, 
situate on the Germantown road, near Ca- 
mac street, 20 by 200 feet, subject to an an- 
nual ground rent of 25 dollars, 

An undivided third part of the lot of 
ground at the N. E. corner of Fitzwater and 
Eighth street, 220 by 235 feet, 

An undivided third part of the lot of 
ground at the N. W. corner of Fitzwater and 
Eighth street, 118 by 235 feet, 

A three storied brick house and lot of 
ground, No, 79 south Sixth street, 21 feet 
6 inches by 128 feet, subject to a ground 
rent of $35 83 cents, 

A three storied brick house and lot of 
ground, situate No, 145 North Seventh st. 
above Callowhill street, 17 feet 4 inches by 
70 feet, subject to a ground rent of $52, 

An annual ground rent charge of $43 75, 
redeemable at par, well secured, 

An annual ground rent charge of $17, re- 
deemable at par, well secured, 


$3,000 00 


10,000 00 
1,350 00 


1,900 00 
6,000 60 


600 00 
1,300 00 


700 00 
7,500 00 


2,000 00 
720 00 
270 00 


Navigation of the Schuylkill. —Mr. Poulson:—As facts 
are stubborn things, I wish you to state for the informa- 
tion of those interested, that the brig Paulina, Capt. 
Adams, went last week from the Delaware round into 
the Schuylkill on the western side, next wharf to the 
Permanent Bridge, and there took on board two hun- 
dred and seventy five (275) tons of coal, with which 
cargo on board she passed down the river and over the 
bar without any difficulty, drawing over twelve (12) 
eet of water. Respectfully yours, JOS. HAINES. 
Philadelphia, 5th July, 1830.—Am. D. Adv. 
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